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Chi^ Librarian 
of theNatkmal ArtUbrary 


An opportunity to head the National Art Library 
at an important period in its development. 

As the largest and most comprehensive research 
and reference collection of art and design, the 
National Art Library provides a service for 
scholars, academics and the general public. 

As Chief Librarian, you will continue the re- 
organisation of Library procedures, introduce 
computerisation and give the Library a high 
profile nationally and internationally. You will 
have overall rcsponsibliityforthemanagcment 
of thepost-graduatocourse in History of Design, 
run lointly with the Royal College of Art and 
will bo responsible for the Archive of Art and 
Design situated at Olympia. 

You must be a proven Manager with an under- 
standing of the subjects covered by the Library. 
You must have a 1st or 2nd class honours 
degree or an equivalent or higher qualificafion 
in an art subject and a good working knowledge 
of one foreign Europ^n language. A recognised 
Library qualification is required and an interest 
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TLS Crossword No 50 

A prize of £20 is offered for the Rrst correct solution opened oe 
August 28. Entries should be addressed to TLS Crouword Prion 
House, St John's Lane, London ECIM 4BX. The winner ce 
Crossword No 49 is Mrs Barbara Britton, 23 Causewayslde Pea 
Causeway, Cambridge CB3 9HD. 



Across 

1 Burke's “more strength and far 
less odium" contains an ele- 
ment of truth. (6) 

4 Non-U boat for a stage Irish- 
man. (6) 

10 She Was real to Edith and 
Martin. (9) 

It What 27s did to the French 
letter. (S) 

11 Could a quiet pint with the 
Archbishop lead to clap? (7) 

13 Playwright received the French 
bird. (7) 

14 It’s made more gamblers than 
Bvarice, said Colton. (S) 

IS, Arden girls appear naked with 
Dean. (8) 

18 Gas soars about Miss Mason’s 
waterway. .(8) 

20 Mother's from Botha countryi 
uses black form of address. (S) 

23 Rural paradise conjured up by 
rotter in song. (7) 

25 DirtyEostender'sherJamesian 
naned. (7) 

26 Where Mozart's gcKue could 
enjoy a Mng In company. (S) 

27 A blast you could organize for 
users of the Victorian chaise- 
longue. (9) 

28 The story of the Yflhwphah 
annygbat. (8) 

29 LawrenUaa cuckold is hea^d to 
describe the TLS, for example. 
( 6 ) 


Down 

1 Ojd plane in distress - for 
philosopher. (8) . 

2 Late rural god, tolally uncom- 
municative. (7)’ 


3 One special payment for yi' 
ting rid of ammunition. (9) 

5 Marlowe's Melba-like raiTMl 

(3.4.7) , ^ 

6 "through the porch aad — « 
each sense / Dropi in AiDb> 
aiol Oils ..." (Cwtm). (5) 

7 Animal which, said Swivdn, 
tended to many a rairtfl 
gardener. (7) 

8 Pocl-butno/from Yortalnrr. 

9 Holmes's ddbut - con oaiq 
money? (5,2,7) 

16 In aristocratic aurrofloonp 

Bronte’s MUsLaurycbuHifU 

name. (9) ■ k 

17 The unhlisbanded Me»w* 
in, say, a church tiriDg-rocB 
( 8 ) 

19 Record of a Catholic COT"*’ 
Ity. (7) ' 

21 Fool in RhineatoiwsTW - 

22 Hardy's Miss Beneonw. ■ 
military measure. (^) i 

24 Dickensian revealed 
passing of the fourth doorW"' 

(5) 
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In May 1884 Coventry Patmore told Robert 
Bridges that Hopkins’s poetry had "the effect 
of veins of pure gold imbedded in masses of 
unpracticable quartz". Patmore’s criticism is 
based on an idea of literary decorum which 
rests on a belief in the class system: the gold of 
a pure poetic English must be permanently 
cordoned off from the quarl^ masses grunting 
their rough and worthless dialects. Yet it was 
from various regional and working-class 
vernaculars that Hopkins drew his essential 
melodic inspiration: 


Lancashire - “of all the wind instruments big droom 
fois me best”. - Old Wells dlrectlngsomeone how to 
set a wedge in a tree told him that Ifhe would pul it so 
and so he would “fot it agate a riving”. - The omis- 
sion of the is I think an extension of the way in which 
we say “Father”, '‘government” etc: they use il when 
there Is a relalive/in order to define. - They sae/rae 
and aboon. 


Hopkins’s fascination with regional speech 
shows frequently in the journals and it wm this 
loving egalitarian curiosity which led him to 
become a contributor to Joseph Wright’s 
£Mg/ty/i Dialect Dictionary. D 

“Felix Randal” is shaped out of his attentive 
listening to Lancashire speech, and the gruff SI 
line "Ah well, God rest him all road ever he ^ 
offended” is pitched out from the talk of mill- 
towns and Pennine villages. Anyone who cn- (; 
joys the extremes of impulsive affection and 
vitality in regional speech is bound to notice S 
lliat Hopkins's inner ear is awash with art 
infinite and exquisite sense of unique vocal 
pallems. , , I 

The history of the reception of Hopkins s 
verse shows that while some critics followed 
Patmore and objected to its “cumulative ^ j 
cacophony", others such asLeavis argued that ^ 
Hopkins worked always in the spirit of “the ^ 
living English language". Leavis insisted on 
Hopkins’s central Englishness and although 
this accords with the poet’s feisty patriotism 
(“a great work by an Englishman is like a great 
battle won by England", he remarked canoni- 
cally to Bridges), it distorts the accepted notion 
of centrality. We no more expect Matthew 
Arnold to address us in a Lancashire accent 
than we imagine an actor playing Louis XIV 
speaking like Billy Connolly - the needs of a 
cenftallzed State and expanding imperial mar- 
kets dictate astngle monolithic ruling voice and 
a language drained, of natural stress patterns. 
And for all its displays of patriotic muscle, 
Hopkins's language issues from the ranks, not 
from the officer class. That language rips out of 
slums, backstreets, building sites, workshops 

and the “sheer plod’’ of rural drudgery. _ 

Hopkins listened intently to demotic speech 
In Liverpool, Glasgow, Lancashire mill-towns, , 
Wales, Dublin - by converting to Catholicism 
he made himself marginal to the power 
. . turein Britain and merged his imagination with 
the prdleC^at’s experience. His Cqlholic faith 
removed him from the self-defining solitudes 
.of Profestani individualism and gave him a 
wiise of solidarity wlth-.communal suffering. 
By rejecting his “national old Egyptian reed ’ - 
tei Angjicahii^ - hie came taiyinpathilze with 
the deprivations of powerless working-people: 

kjy Livei^t and Glasgow experienbe laid upon roy 
mmd a.conVictlon, a truly crushing conviction, of jne 

; rUUcry of town life to the poor and more than to tne 

pi»r,;tf^ihc mjsQry of, poor i.n general, of the ue- 
gradation even of our race, of the hollownes^nnw 

; tontuiy^sdvlilsatipotitmddeeyehnftnb^ 

lae tahara.daily thrust upbit.me the things • 

■i ThisobKvlbtionoflirimiaeratedpoverlyandrte 

■ . Wild: push of' k popular evolutionary ene^ 

nf victonan . 


plunging his imagination into the destructive 
currents within the social moment. His im- 
agination is drenched in the “rash smart slog- 
gering brine" - his image for history in that 
great Counter-Reformation poem. The Wreck 
of the Deutschland, where he draws on atavistic 
memories of the Thirty Years War in order to 
i ma gine a future Catholic victory over Protes- 
tantism. Thus Death's jocose drum-speech 
which opens the second part of the poem builds 
an image that resembles a seventeenth-century 
German woodcut and this military imagery is 
superimposed on a vision of the "wrecking” 
process which Hopkins, like Conrad, saw as 
central to nineteenth-century "civilization” - 
Bismarck’s Germany and Victorian England 
especially. The link Is made in Hopkins’s re- 
mark to Bridges that English civilization “is in 
great measure founded on wrecking". His 
poem is a vision of imminent social catastrophe 
and in his famous “Red" letter to Bridges he 
justifies the working class’s wish to “wreck and 
bum" a civilization founded on wrecking: “1 
am afraid some great revolution is not far off, 
he fells Bridges. “Horrible to say, in a manner 1 
am a Communist." 

If we accept that there is n link between the 
analytic political anxiety of the letters and 
Hopkirts’s poetry, then we can detect a revolu- 
tionary intoxication, nn expressionist whap of 
pure energy. In the opening lines of “That 
Nature is a Hcraclitcan Fire and of the Com- 
fort of the Resurrection": 


Nature is a Hcraclitcan Fire” and we need to 
read the poem with this passage vividly in 
mind: 


iccogni/c with me (liut with an iinwiivering will, nr ai 
least a Homl of passiuu.on one, the Irish, skte aiul u 
wavering one <ir iiuliffcrcncc on llie other, Ihc Eng- 
lish, ami the CrHiut Old Mischicfiniiker Itiose, Ijke 
the Devil, for a little while anti met Idling anti marring 
all the fiercer for his hurry. Home Rule is in fact 
likely to come and even, in spite of the crime, slan- 
der, and folly with which its advance is aitcndcil, may 
perhaps In itself be n measure of a son of equity and , 
considering that worse might be, of a kind of pru- 
dence. 


The Grand Old Mischiefmaker is Gliidslonc 
and the imagery of heavenly havoc in the poem 
echoes Hopkins’s view of him as a devilish and 
impetuous Home Ruler, nil wind and wild 
light. Both the poem and the idler rework 
Milton’s parliament of fallen angels with its 
“sound of blustering winds” and this enables 
Hopkins to give a new shimmer to the idea of 
political flux. The Heraclitean fire is a 



aoud-puffball. tom tufts, tossed pillows / flaunt 
forth, then chevy on an oir- 
buill thoroughfare: heavcn-roysierers, in gay-^ngs/ 
they throng; they glitter in marches. 
Down roughcast, down dazzling whitewash, / 

wherever an elm arches, 

Shivelighis and shadowiacklc in long / lashes lacc, 
lance, and pair. 

Delightfully the bright wind boisterous / topes, 
wrestles, boats earth bare 
Of ycsteriempest’s creases; in pool and 

Souandering ooze to squeezed / dough, cnist, dust; 
^ stanches, starches 

Squadroned masks and manmarks / 

Footfretted in it. Million-tuelftd, / nature’s bonfire 

bums on. 


9 ■ ■ \ \ 

J- V' ■ 
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Staining QMihsl' the he^mon Victorian 
pgHsh give Hdpklris’s, poems their pourinp, 
bisltino. rt Tiiialitv of hectic move- _ 


give nop&llla a, pueiKo r- r _ 

: pelting, "pli ln e rush’" Quality of hectic movc-_ 


hia '.jn, arty reactionary oufbursts, 

^not 8iinply;be: . 


Hopkins wrote these lines in Co Dublin in late 
July 1888 and rather like a Jack Yeats painting 
they enact the rainfresh swim of wind-driven 
Irish light (significantly the elmy shivelighis 
play a Nash-like English light against the ver- 
nacular Irish whitewash). The crowded «nse 
of consciousness expanding and some Millontc 
echoes of the civil war in heaven - those ggngs 
of roysterers are drunk like the sonsof Belial - 
oive a social edge and pressure to what a 
ostensibly a nature poem that modulates sud- 
denly into an apocalyptic vision. 

This rushed texture may have been promp- 
ted by the fact that Hopkins was writing m the 
aftermath of a particularly J“ 

Anglo-Irish relations - the ensts of 188^“ 
which he responded with passionate senrihvity 
in his letlere to Bridges. The tearing light md 
airy cavalry battalions in the poem enaetthe 
pressures of political crisis. No wonder, then, 
that the next poem. Hopkins wrote was the 
rigidly metrical and sternly patriotic marching- 
song “What shall I do for the land that bred 
me". His discomfiting exposure 
nationalism understandably provoked him to 
Moress his deep-felt English naUonalism. 

Hopkins’s acute political “B«nration sho\« 
in these remarks which he made to Bridges 
more than a year before he wrote both poems. 

and the oihc? iraverfiers on trial for 
Plan of and 

nocked and h fair trial impo»iWc. TTie latter wi^w 
L.«irihiiiinn to the cause of concord nnd civil order.. 

has one proposing topay no 

, . end: Homo Rule or separation Is near, 

Hnnkins is livingthc social crisis of impending 

I Home Rule or separation in ‘‘That Nature is a 

: Heraciitean Fire”, ihpugh in 
am conscious thru such a reading 

faceoflheapoHticalMiiKrtM^^^^^^^^ 

• • Four months later. .01, July, 1887. HW 

■ implored Bridges td influence people, in Eng- 


metaphor for Intense social crisis and it is un- 
fortunate that an obsessive critical attention to 
Hopkins’s aesthetic theories has dulled the 
readers’ sense of cutting political edge of ms 
imaginalion. Like Milton, the poet he mwl 
strongly identified with. Hopkins is the victim 
of an ahistoilcal literary criticism. 

Although he detested Gladstone, Hopkins s 
imadnation responds enthuslasticnlly to thoM 
mass emotions which made Gladstone the 
great popular leader of the age. At times his 
response shows in a type of democratic or 
populist eroticism which has close affinities 
with Whitman’s gay ima^alion, and he ac- 
knowledged this when he told Bridges “1 al- 
ways knew In my heart Walt Whitman’s inind 
to be more like my own that any other man s 
living " He praised the “savagery" of Whit- 
man’s art and said his rhythm resembled his 
own verse in its “last ruggednea and decom- 
position into common prose". Like Whitman, 
he was devoted lo raw. common speech and 
such devotion necessarily expresses a wide 
dal viewpoint which regards unprttoUcable 
Quartz as being real gold, mined and minted by 
the people. This love of whai Hopkins termed 
“tykishness" shows in an exchange of letters 
with. Patmore where Hopkins conccls ;Pat- 
morc’s misunderstanding of a remark he once 
made to the effect that Patmore the poet had 
lessof the “tyke" in him than any man he knew: 


to a vice must help to humanise and make 

tolerant”. 

! lopkins’s analysis of "tykishness is a justi- 
fication of his own poetic - according to the 
OEl) n “tyke" is also a h»w-bred boor and for 
iill its sophisticated dLsciplinc Hopkins’s verse 
aims often at a blurting boorishness and lack of 
refinement. Wc can detect in his fascinated 
definition of the word a revealing delight in a 
particular kind of yobbo populism and muscu- 
lar brutality. It'.s as if deep down he wishes he 
were out on the rampage, like a erovvd of Liver- 
pool supported or an SAS unit. His imagina- 
tion pushes towards that condition of absolute 
war which Clausewilz defined as the blind ex- 
plosion of force untrammelled by ideas. 

If Hopkins resembles Kipling in his love of 
military muscle, he may also be seen as the 
English equivalent of Hugh MacDiarmid - 
both arc provocative, unsettling poets whose 
synthetic demotic beats against a normative 
language of social control. Yet for all their 
polemical urgency they share a deep imagina- 
tive tololiloiinnism - MacDiarmid's praise of 
Lenin, Hopkins's creation of Ihn! hero of 
labour, Harry Ploughman, reveal a self-abas- 
ing admiration for rigid order. Their itnagma- 
lions share a risky, ovcr-thc-lop extremism and 
a studied rejection of conventional notions of 
poetic taste. 

Gerald Roberts's aiilliology of early Hop- 
kins criticism is csscnliul rending, though it is 
curious to notice lliat more than fifty years 
back only the young Elsie Duncnn-Jimcs was 
disturbeilby Hopkins’s sonictimcsbrutalcroti- 
cism - an aggressive attitude which helps pro- 
duce those moments of deliberate bad taste in 
the verse. There arc precedents in baroque art 
which might be cited in justification of the 
orgasmic stanza (28) in The Wreck of the 
Deutschland where Hopkins makes the tail 
nun’s death rcwnible a combination of sexual 
intercourse and a cavalry charge; "Let him 
ride, her pride, in his triumph, despatch ami 
have done with his doom there". Perhaps fu- 
ture critics will pay more attenfion to the ele- 
ment of enmp baroque in Hopkins’s art? 

Future readers, though, will have problems 
with Catherine Phillips’s new edition of the 
poems: it is a fussy and distracting text which 
ought not to replace Gardncrand MacKenzie s 
fourth edition. Phillips’s stated editorial prac- 
lo lice is to adopt for text “the version which 1 
believe lo be that last written". As a result, 
'is many of the poems ate pestered with metrical 
marks most of which Gardner and MacKenrie 
^ wisely relegated to the excellent and much 
fuller notes in their edition. Implying that she 
s's would have preferred lo print the whole 
se agonized gamut of ^riicues, lies, outrides and 
he double stresses, Phililps vulnerably remarks 
fis that “cost and editorial opinion" at Oxtod 
or University Press have restricted metrical 
ies marks in tlie text to simple stresses. Clearly 
therewassome disagreement and the result is a 
ai- botched compromise between uiinimal stress 
nd marks and the full range of markings. For the 
rt*s reader who is familiar with Gardner and 
»'*■ MacKenzie’s texts Phillips’s over-marked re- 
his placements can grate on the aural vision. Also, 

the editorial technique of signalling note 
Bn, references with a balloon-like degree sign is 
distracting and unnecessary. The poems 
so- appear lo be set in a field of pikes and soap 
ble bubbles. 

i by phillips’sdccision lochoose the latest manu- 
™Bd script versions forces her lo reject the A* text 
lers of “The Handsome Heart": 


Ai there Is something of the “old Adam” in all but 
tlie hollcai men and in them at least enough to make 
them undoTsland it h> others, w there k nn old Adam 
of botbarisni. boyishness, wildness, rnwiwss, rank- 
ness, the dhrcpniable, the uniermed m the refined 
and educated, It Is Hint ihni 1 meant by lykishiieM (a 
lyktf bi a stray sly unovrned dog) and snlil you have 
none of;and I did also think thnl you were without all 
svmiathy for l\ and must siirscy it w-hen you met wkh 
it wholly (rom wilhoiif . Ancient Pistol »Mbe 
tyke, he and oil his crew arc tykes, and lhc^W‘6h 
cUwrtt undergyittB dilution in |»nd Piwe 

Hal appears to vanish, but of course really exlsks, in 
Henry V as king.- • . ' - : 


“But icH me, child, your choice: what shall I buy 
You?” - “Father, what you buy me I like best. 
With the sweetest air that snid, still plied and 

prewd, 

lie swung to his first poised purport of reply. 


What the luaii is! which, like carriers let fly - 
Doff darkness, huming nature knows the rest - 
Tb its own (Itic function, wild ami sclf-mslrc^d. 
Fulls light as ten years long taught how to and why. 


Mannerly-hcrttlcd! more than handsome face - 
Bcttuly’s bearing oir muse of niminting vein. 

All, ih this coto', bathed in high hallowing grace . . . 


0( heaven what boon to buy you, btiy. or gam 
Not graniedi - Only .... O on that pnth you pace 
Hun all your race, O brace stumer that stiemi 


land tn oraer ro - 1., Wjj .,,,5- 

i^properresolutipnabout . W 

*?* ™ : 


Tactfully Hopkins remarks; “1 thoughnt was 
well to have ever so little of H’’, and he con- 
cludes by praising Palmorc’s unrefined habit of 
smoking hoqvily because “to know oiie-yiclds , 


biia aiiuiiis IB iii»w ..w.— 

.edition and ' ' 







.1: li-r ■ 1 


Tliis was the version chosen by Bridges, ond 
Phillips rightly calls it “more lively” ; however, 
she shunts It into lhe notes at the back of her 
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A form for emptiness 



“Uui tell iiic.chiKI, your choice, | yiiurrnncy;wlini lu 

hiiy 

You?” - •■Fiifher, whiii you buy me 1 I slijil] like the 

l»csl". 

With the su'CL'lchi viirncsi siir ] liis piirpi^rl, once 

eX|irL'sseil, 

Lver he swung lu, piisli | what picii I iiiiglii iiiid |t|y* 

Him. Ah, Wlial the licsirl is! | Like carriers Ivi fly-® 
Hoff darkness: homing nature, j iiHiurc knows Ihc 

rest -® 

Heart to its own fine function. | wild and sclf- 

iiisircsscd,® 

Kails us light ns. life-long | schnnled lo what iiiul why. 

Heart mdniicrly | is more ihaii liiintlsnme fuec,® 
Duiiiity's bciiriiig or | muse of mounting vein; 

And whill when, nss fti this c.1.sc. | bathed in high 
hnlliiwing graceV- 

Or heaven then wimt boon | lo (uiy you, huy, orgiiin® 
Not grunted? None hut this. | all your mad your race® 
rumatchaiicl more Ihaii makh | it&sweel forestulllng 

Kiniin. 

Pliillips jtisiifies her decision to priiil this stani- 
iiicring. inchonic wreck of u fine sonnet by 
arguing in 1NN3-4 Hopkins csincclled 
Elridges's coiitposilu of ilic earlier versions. 
Hriilgcs felt (htii U hud ikuic of ilie ''cliarm and 
frcslincss" of A' hut liis tender editoritil care is 
vpiirned in the new edition. 

Allhntigli minimal stress iniirkings do create 
u more ticccssihle text, i lopkins's jiilerventii)n- 
isi scansion Mtinelimes hclp.s llteear rceeivL* the 
iini(|ue and exact sound lie wislies lo deliver to 


his rciiders. For example. I've been fascinated 
for the pnst twenty yenrs hy these lines; 

I wake and feel the fell of dark, not tiny. 

What hours. O what black hnfirs we have spent 
'I'his night! wliut sights >sm. Iiearl, saw; ways you 

went! 

A lot hangs on that umlaut in the second line - 
“black hours" - and to my car the result is n 
cavernous protracted Shnkcs|>earcan guliurni 
tliiii still survives in Ulster speech (l-Iopkins 
coniincni.s on Ulster pronunciation in n letter 
lo Dixo])). Me wrote this tragic .sonnet in Ire- 
land nnd he seems to he rubbing his nose in that 
ftr-sound like » demented hcllfirc preacher ter- 
rifying his congregation at the thought of 
eternity and damnation. Phillips annoyingly 
drops the uinlniil and prints: “What hours, O 
what black hours we have spent." Stripped of 
that terrible ululatioii ihc line becomes a bland 
nine-sylliiblcd nothing- like one of the Binsey 
poplars its perfect inseape has been silenced. 

Mopkins's readers must be grateful to Phil- 
lips for printing the poems in chronological 
order and for including, in this Oxford Authors 
edition, n good selection from Ihc journals. 
However, her selection from Ihc letters is in- 
ndequntc - the “Uecl” letter is missing and so 
loois tile cniciully important letter to A. W. M. 
Bailie in which I lopkins doubts Tennyson and 
discovers Paninvsian. The rcrnciuiis and ex- 
uding inuigination of tlic Jesuit poet deserves a 
more sensitive editor. 


Robert Wells 

DAVID CECIL 

A Choice ofDridges’s Verse 

167pp. Faber. £9.95 (paperback , £4.95). 

US7I I3S446 

At the age of thirty-seven Robert Bridges gave 
up his profession of medicine and retired, as 
the late Lord David Cecil puls it in the intro- 
duction to his new selection of the poems, “to 
dedicate the rest of his long life to literature”. 
Bridges was a fluent writer. He lived till he was 
eighty-five, and his Poetical Works (even in the 
edition “excluding the eight dramas and The 
Testament of Beauty") must be reckoned 
among the more unwieldy relics in the Museum 
of Literary Palaeontology. Reading him in 
bulk, it is hard to put out of one's head C. H. 
Sisson's cliaracterization of him ns a poet of 
“impeccable lack of vitality". Like Swinburne 
(seven years his senior) he gains greatly in 
selection, since his belter poems are clearly 
detachable from the rest. Cecil's choice of 
eighty or so is on the generous side, but it is 
carefully considered and includes a handful of 
which Yeats's estimate in his essay prefacing 
the 1936 Oxford Book of Modem Verse still 
seems persuasive: “words, often common- 
place, mnde unforgettable by some trick of 
spetidiiig nnd slowing . . . every metaphor, 
every thouglit a commonplace, emptiness 


the e.xperience could be idealized too Fbr him 
it represented that clear area which he needS 
to protect from the soiling effect of the world 
Like the "splendid ship" in “A Passer-by " ii 
was "unhailed and nameless". Like the Un- 
don snow it was an "uncompacled lightness" 
not yet trodden into "long brown paths”. In a 
couple of discursive poems about his early 
childhood Bridges escapes his inhibition. ‘’The 
Summer-house on the Mound" iscrowdedwith 
engaging detail, recollections of the Duke of 
Wellington and of Napier's ironclad fleet 
steaming up the Channel. But the impression 
persists that there is something at the heart of 
Bridges's life which lie could not (he was too 
much of a gentleman) acknowledge or find a 
language for, and which appears in his poetry 
only as the generalized expression of a melan- 
choly which is soon thrust away. “What led me 
to poetry", he wrote, "was the inexhaustible 
satisfaction of form, the magic of speech." 
Caught between his desire for these and his 
horror of the personal, he was a maker with 
nothing, or almost nothing, to say. His true 
subject, as Yeats implies, is emptiness; and the 
question which opens the powerful poem 
“Eros", “Why hast thou nothing in thy face?", 
echoes throughout his work. Wanting distinc- 
tion without substance, he seeks out common- 
places and attempts to transform them, No 
poet is more likely than Bridges to say that the 
sky is blue and the grass green, or to rhyme 
"hark!" with "lark". The risk is taken and the 
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Misgiving 

Ilcciicin'i listen enough to music, 
only four hours tt day , 
insufficient to dose liis wounds. 

Instead, he turned injustice to a lyric, 
words as vcngcniice on the cast, 
those overpaid and much-imagined faces. 

Hisgreut La.st Period went missing 
nnd nothing wasquitc right, just like 
mad Schumann's Violin Concerto. 

An only child, he knew instinctively 
they listened to him, the Barbarossas 
and Bellinis imprisoned in the womb. 

Wanting his dissonance applauded 
and his euphony able to raise teors, 

' he dry-farmed a modicum ofsilence. 

Falling upwards in hisgravity 
he carried the children to a party, 
guessing it would be busted by the cops. 

• Adeathprecedcdhimandalife- 
Molher and Wife had been preserved 
in a wardrobe like twoof Christie’sgirls. 

Watching his cat fight for its life 
nn the X-Ray table, how could he think 
his own end would be any easier? 

OccasionaKyitwaswdrlhihecost' 
when a phrase in d Major struck out , 

nnd opened up Its spice to galaxies. 

What might be taken was once Aeclyglyei. , : 

Phrases blew from bookSand^ctalspunds 
wci^ ciKlcd for the uiL<uspccting ear^ 

So let him play like Ttmundn Oifl inind ; V ;: V' .f 

competing in his Spite with hisown voice .- . ' ; 

agninsianoistinatoofthcsca'.. 

■' 'f I;!'*'-; 
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evcrywncre, tiie whole magnificent . 

Cecil arranges the poems in sections accord- 
ing to theme. This method has advantages with 
Bridges. The variety of his styles, strikingly 
emphasized by juxtaposition, reveals a surpris- 
ing rekourccfulness and definition in his work. 
Tlie disadvantage is that the relation of the 
poems to the rourse of his life is suppressed. 
Perhaps the most sustained of Bridges's 
achievements is a group of seven poems in a 
mild form of sprung rhythm, written between 
1876 and 1880, after Gerard Manley Hopkins 
had begun to send him his own experiments in 
the metre and before he had ceased to work as 
a doctor. Among the group are some of bis 
best-known anthology pieces, “A Passer-by". 
"On a Dead Child", “The Voice of Nature", 
and "London Snow", as well as the equally 
impressive “The Downs" and the sonnet "I 
would be a bird" - usually immured in the 
sequence The Growth of Love - which takes off 
from its Euripidean chorusropening into an 
arrogantly vivid dream of flight. In these 
poems Hopkins is the reader over Bridges’s 
shoulder. The slight technical shift, the extra 
touch of concentration, both in language and 
power.of observation, come from him. In their 
invesiigalions into poetic technique Hopkins 
played Holmes to Bridges’s Dr Watson. 
Bridges was fascinated and appalled by his 
friend's Idiosyncratic methods. He recognized 
the need for innovation but his own orthodoxy 
went deep and, when left to himself, he set out 
doggedly along what proved to be false trails- 
the gamiioMS "neo-Miltonic syllables" or un- 
workably pedantic experiments in quantitative 
metre which absorbed him in later years. 

Bridge always idealized poetry, It was not a 
place in which to confront experience, unless 


failure is often palpable. He writes without 
irony and his diction is unrepentamly late 
Romantic. Set pieces like “Elegy among the 
Tombs" and "Elegy on a Lady whom Grief for 
(he Death of her Betrothed Killed" are as 
much of a task to read through now as their 
titles suggest. But the succe^es, when they 
come, can be near-perfect. 'The evening dar- 
kens over" looks forward to Auden in ite light 
musicality, while in "Nightingales" Bridges 
takes the most hackneyed of themes and pro- 
duces, in Keats's shadow, what is justly recog- 
nized as his finest poem. 

Is Sisson right about Bridges, or is Yeats? A 
third judgment, that of Geoffrey Gripon, en- 
compasses the other two. He includes Bridges 
in his list - a distinguished one - of "wobblers", 
those whose work is marked by “uncertaio 
walk, a declension from the firm, an extension 
from the given or the gained into ' the 
contrived" . There is plenty of the contrived m 
Bridges, much of it of stunning dullness, but an 
arguable proportion of "the given or the 
gained" can be found too. In this selecdou I . 
missed his touchingly plainspoken epigram on 
old age “Who goes there?”, but the ody major 
omission is “The Isle of Achilles", a fable in 
which his lifelong dream of a paradisal seclu- 
sion finds haunting expression. Cecil appar- 
ently considered Bridges a great poct.-Tltisfi. 
exactly what he is not. But he had the ability to 
produce, very occasionally, veiaes which enter 
the memory as soon as heard. His work ^ 
cqntinue to attract those in sympathy with 
idealizing habit of mind. For others he wQJ.. 
probably be a fair-weather friend amongpoetii 
a gracefo] presence but not someone to go tO' 
as Hopkins is - for truth-telling or when in 
trouble. 


• 'll r'* • . 

• i'* '' V*' ^ • 


William Scaihmell 

OAVINEWART 
Lntc Pickings 

‘ ^%P^iHluichinson, Paperback. £5.'95 . 

Picking*! is hdrdly the woidvA cdimucDpla Is 
nl^rdly jn <»m0nrison; wlth 'OaW Eww 
, . wn<^ sixth book of poem's this frit Cof-i 

(Ktffdof 1980thfsis.Iforshecrproductlriiyi he 

' to rival Hardy or Masefield. Critical 
: Gaiiule? mfght as vrtll stay at home, for he is 
/ what he nijvays was, ah'd nothing thri comihcn- 
: talort nJ gm; dream up:i8 gdlhg to deflect liiin' 

:-v 

ofvth6se:rieV 

s{'DOlO(iCla Tcdflfini:. I . 


perhaps, is that "In Memory of Philip Arthuf* 

, Urkin, CH, QBE, 1922-^5", which offers i 
judicious miktiire of homage nnd huTnouT{‘^l!5 
Order of Service says that he must suffer 
non-stop ribn-extinction; any duffer!/ 
likewise live for ever , . Death and imita^. 

, tion come together again in “A Memorial SeK 

vice in a South London Crematorium^ Wd • 

/ there I5 top ah excellent parody of KiplinJ 
i ! ("Ihtellecliials aq! reds that reads me books 
turns pitel / I’m especially vindictive in 
^ry.Postgatetifd’’)',^^ 

The i"so-called sonnets" suggest thai 
would.beja good (urn oil Any Qttesilomi.f^:^ 
Afiy Answers, or ^ 

! uS to digest the a^ asfihe^ . 


fonMblNUND A^'p28p 
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An outstanding debt 


Mary Lefkowitz 


CHIUSTOPHER HITCHENS 

The Elgin Marbles: Should they be returned to 

Chatto and Windus. £12.95. 

0701131632 


The ancient Athenians would not have been 
surprised that controversy still continues about 
the elaborate building programme which they 
began around 450 bc on their Acropolis. To 
pay for new structures that would replace the 
sanctuary destroyed by the Persians in 480, 
they used the tribute exacted from their allies 
for protection against future attacks by the 
Persians, The morality of this decision was 
questioned at the time, and understood by 
some as a display of tyrannical behaviour by 
the city that prided itself on its democracy. But 
the programme went ahead, creating for the 
world a disproportionate impression of the sta- 
ture and wealth of Athens. As the contempor- 
ary Athenian historian Thucydides observed, 
an onlooker might easily conjecture from what 
he saw tliat the city was twice as important as it 
actually was. 

The current debate concerns only some of 
(he sculptures that made the buildings so im- 
pressive in their day; still more have been lost. 
Including the famous statue of Athena Polias 
that stood on the Acropolis, and none of the 
original colouring and gilding remains on what 
survives. Again, despite their excellence, the 
Parthenon marbles are not the only examples 
of fine Greek sculpture from the mid-fifth cen- 
tury; nor are those now in the British Museum 
the only fine pieces to have been taken from 
their original sites in Greece to bo displayed in 
Northern European cities. But because they 
are Athenian, with all that Athens has come to 
represent, the presence in England of the Elgin 
marbles has generated bitter controversy. 

From the beginning, questions have been 


raised about both the propriety of keeping I 
them on foreign soil, nnd the manner in which 
they were acquired. Even as Lord Elgin's men 
were hacking the sculptures off the Parthenon 
with an ordinary saw, there were impassioned 
protests - though only a few observers, like 
Lord Byron, concentrated on the central moral 
issue of whether it was right to take Greek 
works of art away from Greece. He compared 
Elgin to the notorious Verres, the Roman gov- 
ernor who in 73 bc ransacked Sicily, and noted 
that the Greeks themselves (whose opinion 
few others apparently had sought) felt that 
Elgin had ruined Athens. Others complained, 
though usually with less laudable motives. Tlic 
French would have preferred to get the sculp- 
tures for themselves; so would some British 
travellers who wanted them for their own col- 
lections; the Turks who then governed Athens 
expressed regrets, but only when they saw the 
Marbles being damaged in the process of re- 
moval, or after they had been taken away. 

The practice of using ancient sites as quar- 
ries. either for treasure or for prefabricated 
building material, hod been established in anti- 
quity. In 146 BC the Roman general Mutn- 
mius, before razing Corinth - a city more 
wealthy and important at the time than Athens 
- took its best art treasures lo Rome, while giv- 
ing Ihc less valuable works to his ally Attains, 
King of Pergamum, where they could still be 
seen three centuries later. The moral code of 
Christianity brought no improvement: in 325 
AD, under the auspices of Constantine, then 
Emperor of Rome, treasures from all over the 
Greco-Roman world were brought lo adorn his 
new capita! at Byzantium, including (in the 
hippodrome) the bronze monument dedicated 
at Delphi by the Greek cities who defeated the 
Persians at Plataea In 479 nc. Few ancient con- 
querors expressed concern about the original 
Intentions of the artists or patrons whose works 
they removed for new purposes of their own. 

As governments changed and centres of 
population shifted, the Parthenon sculptures 
seem lo have remained in place because the 


buililing which they aiUirncd rciiiitiiicd in use. l 
Allhnugh the temple hud hecn pul in order to I 
honour hulli the goddess Alhciia and the city ' 
she proleeted, from the fifth eeiitiiry until ' 
14.SH the Purtlienon luid heeii used, pertmps 
imi imippropriulcly, us the C'hunh of Holy 
Wisdom. I hcn under OlloinHii rule it hecsime 
a mosque for the soldiers garrisoneil on the 
Acropolis, while the temple of Athena and 
Poseidon known us the Ercchthcum was used 
as a harem for their eomnumder. But the 
Parthenon was dumagud severely and Irrepar- 
ably in 1687, when the Venetians besieged the 
Turks on the Acropolis; a mortar bomb ignited 
the gunpowder that had heen stored in the 
mosque, whose roof imd ornament htid for so 
many centuries remained intact. More damage 
and loss occurred during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when seven .slabs of the remaining fric/e 
disappeared; by 1800 only four of Ihc original 
twelve figures remained on the West Pedi- 
ment. . , 

The removal, starting In 1802, of most of the 
remaining sculptures under the auspices of 
Lord Elgin thus initiated only the third phase in 
the building's ruin. A fourth phase, no less 
deadly because niiintcntionni, did not begin 
until after the Second War. when, us the popu- 
lation of Alliens dramatically increased, 
smog from heating oil and automobile cxlumsts 
slowly but inexorably started to turn marble 
huilding blocks into gy|wum powder. 

It was a unique combination of circum- 
stances which enabled Lord Elgin, rather than 
‘ anyone else, to remove the sculptures that luid 
not been destroyed in the Venetian bombard- 
ment. As Ambassador to the Sublime Porte in 
Constantinople . he had set out initially lo bring 
back drawings and moulds of ancient sculp- 
tures; but he was soon, and perhaps too easily . 
persuaded that he should seek permission to 
take nwav uny sculptures and inscriptions that 
happened lo have fallen down, to protect them 
from being misused or destroyed. There was 
; also the possibility that they might make their 
way Into the hands of rivals. The French collec- 


tor Fiiiivcl . w ho was in Alliens :u the lime, had 
heen told in 178.3 by his employer Count 
ChnisLul-Ciouffier. the Frciich ambassador tti 
the I’orte: ■‘lake everything you can; lose lui 
elianee lo snaleh evcrylhiiig Unit can bc 
sniildicil in Athens and vicinity; spare neither 
the living nor the dead". Since the Turks were 
at war with France, and counted on the English 
to help them , Fauvcl was only able to obtain a 
few pieces of sculpture from the Parthenon, 
which arc now in the Louvre. 

Against ihishuckground. it is not difficult lo 
understand why llic Turks allowed Elgin’s men 
to remove sculpliircs that had not fallen from 
the building. The military governor of Athens 
had been liberally rewarded, and they were at 
the lime eager to please the English. If certain 
officials Inter protested that Elgin hnti gone too 
fur, nl Ihc lime they did nothing to stop him, 
though they had nniplc opportunity. The re- 
moval of the sculptures began In April, but the 
first cases did not leave the Piraeus until De- 
cember 181)2. From May 18U3 until 1809 forty 
cases waited in the Piraeus while England was 
at war with France and then with Turkey. A 
second set of sculptures (including one 
Caryatid from the Porch of the Ercchthcum) 
obtained by Elgin’s resident artist Liisieri while 
Elgin was a prisoner of war in France, did not 
leave CJreece until 1810; and a final set of five 
boxes left only in 1811. this last group accom- 
panied not only by Lusicrl but by Lord Byron 
himself. 

Meanwhile, Elgin had realized that he must 
sell, rather than give the sculptures lo the na- 
tion, or indeed keep them lo use in his own 
house , as he once had imagined might be possi- 
ble. But the £35,000 awarded to him in 1816 by 
Parliament after protracted negotiations bare- 
ly covered half of what he claimed to have 
spent. He returned to the House of Lords in 
1820, and the following year joined his critic 
1 Byron in subscribing to the Philhellenic Com- 
i miltcc's support of the Revolutionary Forces 
r in Greece, but event unlly he was forced to take 

. refuge from his creditors in France . where he 
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iiicd in IK4I, 

Thu Miirbics, i( would sccin, like Ihc rnhu 
and ncckliiL'c in tlic myth uf Ainpliiarmis, have 
hnnighl troubles to hII connected with them; 
first to (lie Alheniuiis who, after losing the war 
against Spnrta, were never again an imporlant 
power in Ancieni Oreoec; then to (he Turks 
who were driven oiii of Athens in the Revolu- 
tion. Then, as Byron ohscived in his scathing 
poem. The Curse of Afineri’a, the goddess's 
wratli struck Elgin's family, who were ruined 
financially. The British nation has since kepi 
Ihciii on public display, only to be accused of 
crimes ranging from neglect to imperialism imd 
robbery. Will the troubles stop if (hey arc re- 
turned to Greece? 

A deiuilcd history of the Marbles was writ- 
ten for the centenary of their act^uisition , when 
(lie scholarly periodical The Journal of Hellenic 
Stiulfi's published a long, carefully documented 
article by the (hen Keeper of Greek and Ro- 
man Antiquities in (he British Museum, A. K. 
Smilli, a reinlivc of the Elgins who had access 
to family records, llic evidence (including 
hunily records) was more recently reviewed by 
William St Clair, in a comprehensive and dis- 
passionate gencrahiecuiiiit, l.onH'Jfiuttiiulihc 
Marbles ( l‘J67): St Ciiiir praises the "extremely 
thorough and aecurutc" work by Sinitli, 'I'hcrc 
is also ail excellent ilhistratcd guide-book by 
the present Keeper, li. F-'. (..‘ook. 

Now ChriMopher IliiehcMN hus written yet 
another acciiunt, intended for the general 
reader. The Elgin Atarbtes: ShottUi thev be re- 
luntetl to Greece? The book is prefaced by a 
brief sympathetic account by Rol)cr[ Brown- 
ing, "Tile Parthenon in History", which docs 
not mention that it was built with money di- 
verted from the Delinii League. As on epi- 
logue, (here is an interesting account of past 
and present attempts at resinration. written by 
Orahain Biiins, Deputy Chairman of (he Brit- 
ish Committee for the Restitution of the Elgin 
Marbles. Attractively fllustraicci, the book 
even includes (to elicit the support of Amer- 
ican readers?) a photograph of that remark- 
able structure, (he Nashville Parthenon, com- 
fortably sitting in its grassy park. 

Since Hitchens is not an archaeologist or a 
historian, it would be unfair to expect him to 
offer more than a forceful argument for the 
Marbles' return. His account, as might be ex- 
pected, implies that Lord Elgin waslittic better 
than a pirate; he dismisses as puritanism the 
ancient outcry against Pericles' use of the De- 
lian treasury to fund hU building programme, 
an action that if committed nowadays would 
have raised as much of a public storm as Iran- 
gale. He emphasizes the philistinism and 
amateurism of Elgin . and his employees, for 
which there is no lack of evidence; for exam- 
ple, apparenUy as (he result of overloading, the 
brig Mentor sank off Kythera with seventeen 
cases of moulds and sculptures, though. these 
were eventually recovered. 

The book makes Elgin’s actions appear 
unique, and therefore more reprehensible, by 
omitting to set them in their cultural context: 
afler all, miuiy other collectors at the time were 
. ' eageriyreihovingwh'ateverGrecianaaliquities 
they eould get. The fine archaic pedimenial 
[ sculptures from the temple of Aphaia in Aeg- 
ina now in.MunicIi, for example, were bought 

; . front their excavatots by King Ludwig of 
Bavaria. Certainly, as an appendix to the book 
^ s^ws:, about half of the extant Parthenon 

; sculptures are now in the British Museum: but 

! there . are fragments, also in Copenhagen, . 
.Wlirxburg, Vienna and Paris (ilte rest remaip 

• in Athens)^ llitchcns plays down (he Turks' . 
apathy by iomitting to mention explicitly tiow 
long the reinovats took, and bow it miglit have 
been possible for them at any time over several 
years to Impound (hdboxesof seulpturei^ilo . 

• they were waiting to be shipped from the 
Piraeus. 

Generally, he has little sympathy for Elgin , 
ur other tnembors of what he cults the "collect- 

' !ngciass",endwhencverpossiblesuggesisihat ' 
Elgin and his fuliowers, including all who have 
since, however ineptly, advocated the Ma^ 
bles' retenlion, were motivated by politics or 
class prejudice. In order to cast doubt oii 
A. H. Smiil)*s objecilvity. Hitchens nqtes that 
he foiled to include this Sentence in a 
quo|afipi>-/rom a jettpf jn wbio^ Elgin trie,d Ip . , 
assure fercevol, the Prime Minister, lhat he 
hoid obtained no special favours from the 
Ttirfcs: 


And on Mr Adnir's being ornciully instructed to 
npply ill iny Tavour, he imdcrslnnd, "Tlic Porte de- 
nied that Ihu persons who had sold those marbles to 
me had any right to dispose of them". 

This. Hitchens cinims, reveals that Elgin 
admiited that he knew he had acquired the 
Marbles without permission. But one could 
equally well argue that Smith omitted this sent- 
ence simply because it provides only hearsay 
evidence for what he already had shown: how 
the Porte (like the magistrates in his service in 
Athens) was always ready after the fact to deny 
what it had done. 

If no significant new ethical or factual 
reasons can be produced, why consider return- 
ing the Mnrbles at the present time? Tlic best 



Helleniuic mpy of the Diadmema (athlete binding 
OH the fillet of victory I by Polyclitus, one of several 
sculptures of the second century ac recovered from a 
private hotue on Delos, and testifying to the 
beginnings ofan<ollecting. 

reason, as Christopher Hitchens and his col- 
leagues suggest, is the possibility (not to be 
realized until 1996) that the Greek Archaeolo- 
gical Service could eventually house (hem in a 
new museum near the Acropolis, where (hey 
would be as well or better displayed than at 
present. But such an arrangement would merely 
transfer the sculptures from one museum to 
another. Onlookers would still need to transfer 
them in imagination to their origiiial setting. 
Because of the stifling cloud of smog that 
hangs over modern Athens, we cannot hope 
that the sculptures will be able to "breathe" 
again on Attic soil, or to be seen in the dazz- 
ling light for which they were designed. 

What, then, would be gained by their re- 
• turn? From the point of view of (he art histo- 
rianj relatively little, even assuming that all the 
extant fragments of Parthenon sculptures from 
all museums, not just the Elgin Marbles, could 
be returned; (hough It is true that if all the 
evidence for (he Acropolis site were collected 
til one place, we could more easily grasp their 
theme- how the sculptures from both the pre- 
Mnt Parthenon and .its destroyed predecessor ■ 
show the triumph of oi^er over chaos. Educa- 
tion of fois sort, rhther than simple cultural 
nationalhm; offers the best motive for restor- 
ing to Greece the Elgin Marbles. The problem 
tics, noioriously, lit . separating this moiiyc 
from arguments for returning all other unique ' 
works of art. like the .p^iiheiital sculptures 
from the temple of Ajjjhaia liow in Munich, the 
Willed Victory of, Samoiliraw now In the 
, Uiuvre, not to, mention some of the miignifl- 
.eenrvnses (hat were Originally made in Qreoce 
but exporcect eyeniriiantiqulty to the Wesfem 
Mediterranean. Forifwlialisatstakeis^u^^ 
|iou,, every one of these .treasures, Whenever i 
thdy were removed' from Groek soil;, and I 
however far from their roots thby. JhaVc ' 
trpvellecf, hme for more than two ^fennia^ 
been representi.hgandebtCjrMfc fo ;i 

architecture would have been fess ril^ffiaanti 

*nnd Western Europe' would be 

pur lasting dchj.to ^ aoefent Greeks; 


Godfrey Goodwin 

ckngizkOseogli; 

Topkapi; The treasury 
Translated and edited by J. M. Rogers 
21Spp. Thames and Hudson. £70. 

050(1014124 

The Topkapi Saray collection was never a sta- 
tic one, and some of it was kept in subsidiary 
depots in Ottoman times. Many pieces were 
the gifts of heads of state and others were 
intended to be gifts from the sultan, as, for 
example, those made for Nadir Shah who was 
assassinated before they could be delivered. So 
nearly half the items illustrated in this third 
volume of five on aspects of the Topkapi Saray 
and its collections are European, Indian or 
Chinese in origin although embellished in 
Istanbul. The J24 plates present a selection of 
the better-known treasures which are display- 
ed in the 'magnificent pavilion originally built 
forMchmed II. Individual gems are the poten- 
tates of the collection; cabochon emeralds and 
rubies have modulated depths of colour that no 
faceted stone, with superficial fire masking the 
inward glow, can match. 

Tlic collection was built up haphazardly. No 
registers were kept until the discovery in 1680 
of pilferage by a deceased grand vizier. Sadly, 
most early items have disappeared, dispersed 
as gifts or melted down. Before the nineteenth 


century, therefore, it does not reflect ihe«, 
sonai tastes of the sultans. Although Silleyrt^ 
the Magnificent grew powerful enough to dis. 
dam tradition, the cult of royalty required thy 
objects handled by the sultan should be slnd. 
ded with gems, including his turban (and some 
times even his beard). This U why the collec. 
tion leave,s an overwhelming Impressbn of the 
barbaric opulence which hedges kinas 
and European alike. 

The notes to the plates and the text susiaij 
the high standard of scholarship set by the 
earlier volumes and justify the care lavished od 
photographing both masterpieces and baubles 
such ns the insignia of the order of King Carol 
of Romania. 

Sections cover the history of the Treasury, 
its additions and subtractions, and its docih 
mentation. Research into the identity and 
provenance of anonymous Ottoman craftsraeci 
and their techniques has proved to be invah- 
able. The travels of the arm of John the Baplisi 
and other Christian relics are wittily described. 
The discussion of Chronomania amusingly 
illustrates how the Ottomans continued (he 
Byzantine court's delight in automata. Even^ 
the gold peacock studded with emeralds listed 
in 1680 no longer exists, there are toys from 
Fabergd’s workshop. The case of an Augsburg 
clock cresting the baldaquin of Ahmad B 
throne is a delight; it is a nicely Ottoman touch 
that, though the entrails were discarded, 
nothing was wasted. 


Provincial painterly 
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DOULAMOURIKI 

The Mosaics of Nca Moni on Chios 

Translated by Richard Burgi 

Two volumes, 280pp; 1 19 colour and 124 

black-and-white plates. Athens: Commercial 

Bankof Greece. 

The monasteries of Hosios Loukas, Nea Moni 
and Daphni contain the three great mosaic 
ensembles of medieval Greece; Of the three, 
only Nea Moni is adequately documented: 
imilt and decorated clOSO-55, it was a founda- 
tion of the jovial Emperor Constantine IX 
Monomachos and one that continued to enjoy 
imperial support and liberality' for the next 
three hundred years. Nothing known for 
certain about the circumstances of construc- 
tion or the exact date of Hosios Loukas and 
Daphni, although scholarly opinion is fairly 
unanimous ip placing the former in the Grst 
half of the eleventh century and the latter 
towards its close. 

Nea Moni oflers, therefore,, a convenient 
starting-point for the study of its “sister” monu- 
ments and, indeed, of Byzantine monumental 
painting in one of its .gireatest periods. The 
mosaics In question, partly destroyed by the 
earthquake of 1881, have b^n known to schol- 
ars for nearly a hundred years, but this is the 
first time (hat (hey have been published 
and discussed in full following Charalampos 
Bouras’s earlier book on the architecture 
of Nea Moni (English edition 1982). Doula 
Mpuriki has done an outstanding job. She has 
wrhten a detailed description not neglecting 
technical data (the latter in collaboration with 
. Ernest Hawkins) and including a thorough dis- 

cusslon of Iconography and stylp. In short; she 

has provided all the elements for an assessment 
of Nea Mom both in Itself and in a broader 
context, ; 

: At. the end of her meticulous analysis' Pro- 
fessor MourikI comes to postulate three suc- 
Mssivo nylcs of pBfullngthat wdre quirerlt in 
elcvcnth<eniuryByz8n«M^^^^ 

pufe form, by ■ ' 

' S St Sophia. Ohrid (of 

Si^k ^ century), and St 

Nicholas y ihe Roof ■ at K^(ria CsSniv 

All of: 

originated in 

. cally ng;Widl-Ba^tft ? 


outlines than on blocks of colour, sometimn 
without contours. Granted the supposition 
that the artists came' from Constantinople, s 
one then to believe that Nea Moni offers a 
representative sample of the state of the an in 
■the capital in clOSO? 

The mosaics do have undeniable qualities of 
dramatic intensity, and many individual figures 
are sensitively done. In looking more atten- 
tively at the narrative representations, how- 
ever, one*is struck by faults of drawing and a 
clumsiness of execution that one would not 
normally associate with metropolitan stan- 
dards. In the well-known Anastasis, Adam has 
two right hands and David is lacking a left arm. 
The Baptism shows a complete disregard for 
the relative scale of figures. The three sleeping 
apostles in the scene of the Agony in the Gar- | 
den can only be described as grotesque, Peter 1 
having only one leg and appearing to be | 
attached to the truncated toisos of his two || 
companions. The apostles in the Washing of ( 
the Feet lack various parts of their analom)' j 
and those of the Pentecost are particularly ill 
drawn. Of course provincial workmanships 
not the pnly explanation for the presence of 
such faults. Not all Constantinopolitan artisu 
were equally gifted; the atelier that went to 
Olios may not have been of the best, fa addi- 
tion to poor drawing, however, one senses * 
certain inexperience, as if the artists were 
trying to improvise ad hoc solutions and not 
quite succeeding - the same, inddentallyi has 
been observed concerning the building 
Bouras. For example, finding themselves ydtb 
, an expanse of empty space above the Washing 
of the Feet, the artists of Nea Moni filled It with 
a kind of portico of twisted columns between 
which tha figure of Christ is repeated three ^ 
times. Rrst he removes his outer garmcot ^ 
(himationj, which is shown discarded, clinging »; 
to one of the columns; then he girds hJm«l' ■ 
with a towel, then pours water into a bwin. N® j- 
pardlel appears to be known and the wquence 
coiild noi haye been visually attractive even 
when it was complete (today the upper portlM 
IS mlsslng);To’make matters wbrw, the colour 
of Christ's. IdWer gariilent !(chitpa) chaflg** 
from one figure to the next and when ce conje 
to the Washing of the Feet, Christ is ohee agwn 
wearing the himation which lie had taken off- 
^ One may ascribe $ucti Infelicities to *nW,_. 
inc 6 mpeten(» or, to the^mechanical ■ i 

tipfi of small-scale uipdels' in illuminated m 
^pta. On thebthdr liand, they may • 

nioment 6 f change when Byzantineartn^ 
taking a faltering stop iji ai hew diredlpO;«^* 
wm^.thiy'wefe not as yet fully prep*r»; _ • • 

ijvi!' If ' ' 

hhd‘'Dabbhi have befth.niihMshed 
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ROY STRONG 

Glorlana; The portraits of Queen Elizabeth I 
180pp,with4 colour and 189 black-and-white 
illustrations. Thames and Hudson. £18. 
0500250987 

fa 1963 Roy Strong published his Poriraiis of 
Queen Elizabelh /, in which he attempted a 
complete listing of the authentic portraits of 
the queen in all media, together with a classi- 
fication of the painted portraits by face- 
pattera. rather than, as had previously been 
the case, by costume. The present book grows 
out of that earlier work, and indeed whole 
sections of the lengthy introduction are re- 
printed from it. It is, however, very different. 
Sir Roy writes of his previous study: “Oyer 
twenty years on, this approach of cataloguing 
every version and variant of each image . . . 
seems sterile. What suggests itself to me as 
Infimtely more revealing is a considered and 
detailed analysis of the major portraits or 
groups of portraits as this fantastic iconogra- 
phy was slowly built up over half a century.” 
Instead of a catalogue Strong therefore pre- 
sents twenty-four short chapters (some 
digested from his earlier books), each dealing 
with a single portrait or group of portraits. The 
arrangement isclironologtcal, and the chapters 
copiously illustrated. 

As Is now habitual. Strong approaches the 


portraits of the queen as “cult*' images, and he 
is most at home and, indeed, most rewarding 
when imaginatively recreating the symbolic re- 
sonance which these images hud for those who 
first devised them. The sections on the “Rain- 
bow” and “Ermine” portraits at Hatfield arc 
outstanding in this respect. However, few 
apart from Strong himself would think of de- 
scribing his approach as “considered and de- 
tailed”, and more often we sense the excited 
flow of his ideas drawing him away from close 
analysis of the portrait he is ostensibly con- 
sidering. This is especially obvious in the case 
of the “Diichley" portrait by Marcus 
Gheeraerts the Younger (National Portrait 
Gallery), painted probably in 1592 for Sir 
Henry Lee to commemorate the queen's re- 
conciliatory visit to his house at Ditchley in 
Oxfordshire. It is painted according to a sym- 
bolic programme almost certainly of Lee's de- 
vising, and expounded in three Latin mottoes 
and an English sonnet inscribed on it. The 
mottoes are now damaged, but may he read; 
the sonnet is fragmentary, but with the aid of 
its rhythm and rhyme-scheme and its heavy 
reliance on repetition and parallelism may he 
almost entirely reconstructed. Strong's 
account of the inscriptions is inaccurate and 
perfunctory; he docs not attempt a reconstruc- 
tion of the sonnet, or even translate the Latin 
lags. In other words, he ignores the major 
statements of Ihe portralt's theme, while, in 
the space of a chapter of four and a half pages, 
devoting one and a half pages to the symbolic 


A new class of picture 


Allen Staley 


WAYNGCRAVEN 

Colonial American Portraiture: Economic, 
religious, social, cultural, philosophical, 
scientific, aesthetic foundations 
459pp. Cambridge University Press. £35. 
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In 1765 John Singleton Copley, working in 
isolation in colonial Boston, sent his “Boy with 
a Squirrel'', one of the quintessential master- 
pieces of his early style, to London in the hope 
of eliciting some critical response from the 
established artists of the metropolis. The pic- 
ture was enthusiastically received and Copley 
. was elected in absentia a member of the Society 
of Artists, but the first response to the painting 
when it was sent to Reynolds's studio without 
Copley's name attached was that it was by a 
young Englishman, Joseph Wright of Derby. 
This mistake was not an aberration peculiar to 
1765; according to Benedict Nicolson's cata- 
logue of Wright’s oeuvre, at least two portraits 
by Wright entered major American museums 
in this century bearing false attributions to 
- Copley, One reason for the confusion of the 
artists' wprks is, as Nicolson wrote in 1968, that 
both Copley in Boston and his contemporary 
Wright in Liverpool and Derby painted “sitters 
of the same up-and-coming middle class, who 
demanded a similar realistic treatment”. 

In this ambitious book, Wayne Craven 
addresses the central issues implied by his sub- . 
title, and points out sensitively and nt some 
length how portraits painted in Puritan, mid- 
dle-class, coloniai New England by Copley and 
other artists differ subsiantiHlly from earlier 
and contemporary images of the English arls- 
toerttey painted by leading artists in London, 
from Lely tp ' Reynolds: and Gainsborough. 
Yet, oddly, . Wright of Derby is not mentioned 

once, 9nd what . should be inleresting.quesllons 

About differences between colonial and provin- 
* clai art, reflecting, the different 'SMietles of 
eighteenth-century Boston and eighteenth- 
. . 'cfenlufy Uverpools are never raised. Prpfessor 

• • • -Ctoven does, however, ask (in a chapiereiRl' 

i Mted 'Thllpsophdto and Spientlsts'', which d>^ 

• ciiae^ American artisis' Interest In the physiCTl 

In • relation to seventeenth and elgnt- 
: J'eenth^hiu^/ 

; . and wrltiri Locke and Newfton 

' ^^.frlbuwd to ihe’d^ciopiRc^* ® 

V 1 .wbfliaf American painter,, why did a . similar 
p. 6 a eighteenth-century Eng- 

r :\^iP 8 totihgv^jinv say, ;the‘. work of Sir Joshua 

'K irt) 6 niias 0 al,h;s^rpugh?"^Crayen 


matter needs investigation, but a better re- 
sponse might be that a similar influence did 
occur in English painting, although not in the 
portraits of aristocrullc “ancestors” sold by 
Joseph Duveen to a generation of American 
tycoons, which comprise the author's frame of 
reference. To ask such a question at all implies 
a shameful neglect of recent scholarship de- 
voted to English art, leading to a further ques- 
tion: how worthwhile is any comparative 
analysis, especially one which attempts to dis- 
tinguish the art of a colony from that of the 
mother country, when only half of the am- 
porison has been seriously attended to? 

Colonial American Portrailiire begins with a 
chapter on “The Legacy of John Calvin", and it 
ends with an epilogue, “Peale's Portrait of 
Beniamin Franklin”, which is more about 
Franklin than about Peale. Seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century New England, which prop- 
erlv re wives the lion’s share of attention in the 
book, was shaped by Its Calvinlst-Punlan 
heritage, and Craven’s history of American art 
during these centuries is essentially an attempt 
to define this distinctive . but evolving, cultural 
milieu and explain the paintings by relating 
them to it. At times the relation (or absence 
thereoO U rigidly deterministic: il was beyond 
possibility” for John Smibcrl to 
ultimate New England mercantile portrait be- 
cause he was foreign-born and 
and therefore was not himself “ 
coloniai America” (one wonders how Craven 
would assess the English careers of such for- 

eign-born and foreign-trained arils s as 

Dyck and Sargent). M times the elation is a 
matter of choice or intention: 
century portraits were painted in the con- 
Sl^aliver subcourtly. nationalistic sty e 
espoused by iipper-middle-class mertnilile 
rnSiry rociely'', and “all were intended to. 
express ... the same soclo-cullurul values of 
toTupper-middlc-clnss Protestant commun- 
is. There arc large (and reemmgly unqa ’ 
tioned) assumptions behind such “sserlions. 
and in his preface Professor Craven makes 
targe claims for what he is selling opt to do. He 
bridles at naves in art-hlsioricol 
urevious studies of early American portral 

tore, but inherent 

dolottv. added to his somewhat blinkered view 
of the wider art-historical context, keep many 
o S^ahi arguments of Colonial American 
'^Irtm/mre frotn being entirely 


significance of the queen's enr-ring. 

In many instsmccs his material is not fully 
digested. The sti-callcd ".Sieve" portraits, 
showing the queen liokliiig: a sieve, ciiihlcm of 
the Roman vestal virgin TiiLX-i;i, are a ease in 
point. The most elaborate of iliese is in Siena, a 
painting which Strong persiiiisively atiTiluites 
to the Dutch artist CurneliusKetcl, wliowasin 
England between 157.3 nnii 1581. He dales llic 
Siena picture to between 1579 and 1581 , llial is, 
after a group of iniicli less sophisticated 
"Sieve” portraits dated 1579, which he attri- 
butes to the native artist George Gower. The 
Siena picture has in the background a little 
group of courtiers, one of whom bears on his 
sleeve the device of ii white hind. Tliis allows 
Strong to identify him as a favourite of the 
queen. Sir Christopher Hatton. The earliest 
account we have of Kctel’s career records tliat 
the artist was patronized by Hatton, and that in 
1578 he painted the queen. It would therefore 
seem safe to hypothesize that the Siena picture 
may well hnve been painted for tlatton In or 
about 1578, months after he was knighted by 
the queen, in the year of his appointment ns 
Viee-Chombcrlain. This was also tiie year in 
which George Best’s True Discourse of llie 
voyages of Sir Martin Frobisher (who sat to 
Kclel in 1578) were published with a dedica- 
tion to Mntton; h hook wlilcli. Strong argues, 
influenced the impurtal symbolism of the |Kir- 
trait. It follows from this that the portraits 
dated 1579 are not precursors but derivatives 
of the Siena picture, as Indeed their quality 
would suggest. 

It is worth taking this analysis a liitlc further, 
tor it shows the way in which Strong’s confident 
hypotheses unravel under close scrutiny. All 
the evidence would make It likely that Kclel, 
with the support of a favourite of the queen, 
would have received n sitting for this important 
and highly original work. If. however, Strong is 
correct, the facc-iuasfc of the Siena picture 
actually derives in reverse via the 1579 paint- 
ings from the "Darnlcy” portrait in the Nation- 
al Portrait Gallery, a work which he attributes 


to the Italian Miinnerist artist Fcrlcrigo 
Zucc.iro. who drew, and perhaps painted, the 
<|iiceii ill 1575. In reality the Portrait Gallery 
picture, with its bliinched face and stiff arti- 
culation. bears only a faint rcseinhlsince to 
XuccaTo’s drawing f British Museum), with its 
expressive features aiwl elaborate Hllegorical 
accessories, and is redolent of the Nortii. 
Further research may sliow what everything 
else suggests; that it is another portrait of Eli- 
zabelh from the later 1570s, perhaps by Kelel. 

Elsewhere Strong glosses over the problcrns 
of aliribulion ih a period where few portraits 
arc doeuincnied and many damaged to the 
extent that they provide unreliable visual evi- 
dence. The three-quarter length of cl565-70 
(private collection), here atlrihuted to Steven 
van dcr Mculcn (whose name is misspelled 
“Muclen" throughout), is perhaps by Arnold 
van Broiinckhorst. an artist whom Slroiig con- 
sistently undervalues, shortly after his arrival 
ill England. Any discussion of “Queen Eli- 
zabelh and the Three Goddesses" (Royal Col- 
lection), which carries the monogram "HE 
and the dntc 1569, ought at least to consider the 
old attribution to Hnns Ewortli and the pic- 
ture’s relniionship to that artist's “Wise and 
Foolish Virgins" (Copenhagen), somewhat 
similarly initialled mid dated 1570, before re- 
jecting this in favour of Joris Hocfnngcl, with 
Ihc speculation (unsuppoiUsd by technical ex- 
amination) that the monogram tuny have origi- 
nally read "IIF". Few would accept Strong's 
attribution of the "Procession Picture" (private 
colicciion) to Robert Peake, first made in 
1969, and whicli he disingenuously describes as 
“unchallenged". That such iin attribution 
should remain unchallenged underlines the 
fact that the portraits of Elizabelh are. as they 
have long been, viitunlly Sir Roy’s private 
scholarly domain. Il is to be hoped that the 
obviously controversial aspects of this study 
will stimulideothers to enter the field, ami, like 
Sir Roy Strong In 1963, and bearing the rich 
fruits of his researches in mind, take the study 
of Elizabeth’s portraits back to fust principles. 
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Richer and stronger 


W, G. Beasley 

SlfARONH. NOl.TF. 

Liberalism Iti Modern Japan: IshibashiTanzan 
und his teachers, 190S-I960 
378pp. University of California Press. £29.25. 
0520057074 

MICHAELA. BARNHART 

Japan Prepares for Total War: Tlic search for 

economic security, 1919-1941 

290pp. Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press. 

$32.95. 

0801419158 
LF.SLEY CONNORS 

The Empcror*5 Adviser: Saionji Kinmochi and 
pre-warjapanese politics 
260pp. Croom Helm. £29.95. 

0709934491 

It is usual to dole the modern development of 
Japan from a period of conflict with the West in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Fear of 
Western imperinlism at that time contributed 
to the emergence of new political leaders, who 
during the reign of the Meiji emperor (1867- 
19121 set out to achieve nnlionul strength, puli- 
liciilly, inilitiirily niuiocononiicnlly, through an 
extensive pmgrninnie of horrowing Wcsicrn 
icchnniogy uiul instilulions. Their ,iiins were 
Miminari/ed in the slogan fiikokthkynfwi, 
"enrich the cminiry. strengthen the militury". 
There were two corollaries. One was tiiiii 
Japan, starting from a posiiiun of weakness, 
must seek C(|iiality, whether in trade or 
einpirc'huilding, within an imcrnalional 
framework which the West had devised and 
Ciuitinued to dominitte: tu he an intcmationnl 
maverick wns heyond Japan's imincdiaic or 
foreseeable caiuicily. The second was that 
Japan must have an nuthoritarinn polity, cn|>- 
able both of enforcing the decisions which such 
aims made necessary and of niainiaining in 
power the men who took them. Iliesc were the 
central features of what one might call the 
Meiji settlement. Any substantial attempt to 
reform Japanese society ofter about 1900 
would involve modifying or rejecting them. 
The books reviewed here arc concerned with 
two such challenges, one to the internal and 
one t<i the external policies that had been 
established in Meiji Japan. 

These challenges occurred as a result of the 
economic and social changes brought about by 
Meiji policy itself. During the first two decades 
of the twentieth century Japan was rapidly pub 
ting together the ingredients of what contem- 
poraries recognized as a “social problem" de- 
riving from industrialization: a professional 
and managerial middle class which had only 
limited opportunities for participation in poli- 
tics; a factory labour force, whose aspirations 
hhd nascent union organization did not easily 
Ht into established modes; rapid urbanization, 
involving displacement to the towns of many 
who had been brought up os country people, 
and bringing the first evidence of slum de- 
velopment; a rural, population increasingly 
divided between tenant farmers and absentee 
landlords. Governments saw these things, and 
the tensions they provoked, as threats to the 
gD(^ order oh which national strength de-' 
peiided. Their opponents regarded them as 
' problems to be solved, or os proof that the 
policies of niodemizalion had themselves been 
misconceived. 

Among the latter many were'“liberals'*« that ' 
is, men and women who accepted the main 
ihiwt of the policies and institutions conceived 
under Meiji, but sought within tliem to provide 
a broader base for political 'activity, as well as 
' some oineiioratiaa in the living cohditions qf ' 
the under<priyilegedi ft is these whbih Sharon 
Nolle studies. She takes as her prindpal fociis 
fsliibashi Tonzan (UI84-'197.3), pre-war ccdiiiv 
mic journalist and post-war politician, plus twn 
men, Tanaka Odo and Shimaniura Hogetui, 

. who had taught him nt Wnseda University, . 

. ' ; -Tlie choice ofa university cnniiccliun is not; 
i|U9rblyncodcm|c prejudice, ftwasiichiiracter- 
Jstic of the yearn between ISHlp and 1910 that . 
Japan's education .system, was cxpantling at the ‘ 
' .secondaity and higher levels, lliCreby incrcas- 
'.jiig the numbers of those Wlio were literate, 
polificaUy aware and In some measure disillu- 
sioned (because (he material benefifs to be 
derived from education were proving harder to 
secure than ippHmism. had su^ested), In other 
nvordsi (ihe cpiiniiry wa^ a^uiring aa iritcl- 
l/gentsiaj.;n^ journals were bclng'pro- . 


duced for its members to read. In particular, 
there now appeared o range of semi-popular 
periodicals (many of which still exist) as vehi- 
cles for the public discussion of issues that were 
current and controversial: the nature of demo- 
cracy; the place of women in the family and 
society; individualism; the social function of 
literature ; tradition and the need for a “mod- 
ern" ethic. 

Ishibashi, Tanaka and Shimamura all wrote 
regularly for such publications. Their articles, 
together with Ishibashi's editorials and diary, 
provide the substance of Professor Nolte’s 
book. Ishibashi wrote as a staff member for 
Japan's Icadingecunomic journal, ToyoKeizai 
Sfiimpo, founded in 1895 on the model of 
Britain's Economlsi. He became editor-in- 
chief in 1924; started an English-language 
version, the Oriental Economist, in 1932; and 
only severed his connection with the paper 
after 1945, when he entered politics. 

As an economic journalist Ishibashi had a 
distinctive contribution to make to Japanese 
liberalism. Like others, he argued for women 
to take a more prominent part in public life, for 
ideas about the family to he revised in the tight 
of the needs of industrial society, for politics to 
he based on the principle of ininshushngi, “the- 
f, ' ■ : • . .1 . • • 
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wealth and saw it as the proper task of govern- 
ments to e.xploit the country's military poten- 
tial resented what they considered to be 
Japan's subservience to Britain and the United 
Stales. They sought - in a variety of ways - to 
bring about a radical change in the country's 
international status. Michael Barnhart's /npan 
Prepares for Total War is concerned with one 
group among them; those who envisaged solu- 
tions that would end in total war. As one would 
expect, most were Army and Navy officers. 

When liberal pressures within Japan and 
changing international circumstance after 1918 
began to nudge Japanese decision-makers to- 
wards a less military interpretation of how the 
national interest should be pursued, or even to 
pul wealth first, conservatives and traditional- 
ists claimed that the Meiji achievement was 
thereby being betrayed. In the name of defend- 
ing it they demanded fundamental changes of 
direction. Conspicuous among these were the 
proposals put forward by a younger generation 
of professionally trained staff-officers - largely 
on the basis of what they had observed in 
Europe between 1914 and 1918 - for what 
amounted to a revised version of fiikoku- 
kyoliel, appropriate to Japan’s role as an in- 
dustrial power. To a country which was desper- 
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Japanese Nnvy opening fire on the Russians in 1904. 
pcoplc-as-master". What Japan required, he 
said, was no longer the welding of national 
unity, since wealth and strength had substan- 
tiuliy been achieved. Rather, the people must 
be given greater liberty of expression, and soci- 
ety's efforts devoted more to wealth than 
strength. It was only the growth of industry and 
commerce that would make a better future 
possible. Among other things, this meant 
freeing business men (for, whom, after all, 
Ishibashi chiefly wrote in his professional 
capacity) from the dead hand of bureaucratic 
conservatism. 

In dealing with questions about Japan's rela- 
(ions with the rest of the world Ishibashi was a 
Free Trader, convinced not only that Japan 
was constrained to accept An j^o- American, 
ground rules in commerce and finance, but also 
that it had the qualities to succeed in competi- 
tion with those powers. This led him tocriticize 
Japan’s overseas empire as being economically 
irrelevant, as well as unjust. Far from contri- 
buting to defence, he clainied, colonies made it 
necessary. The cost of acquiring and keeping 
thein wu a drain on the economy. Moreover, 
the actions by which Japanese interests were 
advanced on the Asian mainland aroused for- 
eign hostility, which then became a barrier to 
trade. “What I particularly fear", he wrote at 
the time of the .Siberian expedition, "is making 
enemies of pur neighbours, the one hundred 
and fifty million people of China and Rtissia, 
by our reckless dispatch of troops." 

In voicing opinions of this kind Ishibashi did 
not wholly contradict those of Japan's political 
establishment. Senior statesmen like Inpue 
Kaoni and ShUlchaira Kijuroweiit alo'nk with 
Uie argument that military adyeniures In China 
wre 10 Japan's imnomic dhadyuitage, 
though they did nut go so far lu'to condemn 
eoloqiu In Korea aiid Taiwan, or a sphere of 
influence in Mnnehuria, os Ishibashi dfd, 6y 
: inp same tokcri»lshibashi nreepied that Japan. 

' must tfo scrongi . differing from iHe.oldor geti- 
enttipD pf Japanese leaders princjp^ly jq (he 
means he.Medfo.see adopiediio thai'ertd;'' 

Whpn one turiv jlp ih^ wlw'kitacked ^ 
cstablisheclTPtci^' pojttpy frohi iJie-o^KUUp 
|X)int of view; 

ywqkness, oho iiidj^aUiiliv^ ^ethlng btoreJ 
than difrcrenMsipfaimimaii|i.bt 
who were more I(n^,^'is^ by w 




ately poor in raw materials, they maintained, 
security did not just require access to resources 
through trade. It rested also on (he ability to 
guarantee supplies of them. This in turn im- 
plied political and military action, taken in ad- 
vance of hostilities. From this beginning they 
went onto evolve plans for an autarkic sphere, 
dominated by Japan, which would be both self- 
sufficient and impervious to attack. 

The attractions of the idea grew after 1930, 
until it was widely accepted by politicians and 
(he public, as well as the military. Since one of 
its objects was lo detach Japan from depend- 
ence on Anglo-American goodwill, that is, to 
ensure "autonomy'' in foreign affairs, discus- 
sion of it necessarily takes in many of the fac- 
tors which led to the Pacific War. Professor 
Barnhart does in fact consider most of them. 
His central themes, however, are how the poli- 
cy of autarky took shape, what machinery was 
created for putting it into effect, and why it 
failed; He examines them principally through 
the use of military and related government 
archives. 

Planning for self-suffidency was in its early 
stages qhdertaken by Army staff-officere, not- 
ably Ishiwara Kanji and Nagata Tetsuzan. It 
had three purposes. One was the extension of 
Japanese power overseas in such a way as to 
ensure ihe supply of materials vital to war in- 
dust^, The second was to stimulate industrial 
development within Japan with a viow to a. 
long-term increase in appropriate Idnds o(prd- 
auction. The third was to Introduce' reforms 
Into Japanese society which woiild; make it 
pwiMMo Impose conlrols on the economy, in 
Older to meet, ;ihe requirements of total wfir' 
One ns^t of Oiere was q jusries of measures to 
ensure that (he national interest; os defined by 
Ihenuiia^.^^qn^^ 

“^Wprom (som^ 

with whar Ishibashi ^nzqn'ui^ed)'. Vi . 

&S-5 ? hqiq into’effeitit with reference 
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their friends to take pre-emptive action lave 
them a significant voice in Japanese poL. 
making. Yet it would be wrong to attribute to 
them either the credit or the blame for the 
course of Japanese expansion in the decade 
before Pearl Harbor. Indeed, it would be more 
accurate to say that their efforts were frus- 
(rated. Taking military action, as was done 
intermittently between 1931 and 1937, then 
massively and continuously in China from 1937 
to 1941, caused friction between those re. 
sponsible for long-term planning and those 
who demanded munitions for immediate use, 

In disputes over the allocation of resources^ 
field commanders and operations officers 
proved stronger than the planners, with the 
result that by the end of 1938 the latter’s influ- 
ence was lessening. Nagata was dead (assassin- 
ated by an officer who disagreed with him) and 
Ishiwara had been transferred to a post of neg- 
ligible importance. 

After the middle of 1937 economic planning 
and the implementation of Ishiwara’s Hve-year 
development plan was entrusted to a new 
body, the Cabinet Planning Board. In theory it 
was to provide co-ordination. In practice it 
became a battleground on which rival contes- 
tants fought over quotas for scarce materials, 
The Army, in addition to conducting cam- 
paigns in China, was preparing for anticipated 
war with Soviet Russia. The Navy had as Its 
prime task building a fleet which could defend 
the western Pacific against the United Stales, 
Their combined requirements, especially for 
oil and steel, far exceeded what Japan could 
produce or Japanese exports ordinarily pay 
for. Since the cabinet proved incapable of set- 
tling priorities as between their respective 
strategic plans, the only remaining recourse 
was to a network of controls: over foreign trade 
and foreign exchange, to ensure that they were 
directed to the acquisition of essential mate- 
rials; over the domestic economy, to divert 
capital and manpower to war industries; over 
civilian consumption, to minimize its demands 
on available resources. The Planning Board’s 
occasional warnings that Japan was eating the 
seed corn went unheeded. Indeed, their only 
conspicuous outcome was the arrest of several 
of the Board's members in April 1941 on 
charges of communist activity, liiey were re- 
placed by military officers, who saw their duty 
differently. 

During 194'! Japanese leaders found them- 
selves in an economic and military dilemma 
which reflected this failure to reconcile long- 
term and short-term needs. War in Europe had 
made the imports they wanted more expensive 
and more difficult to obtain. Stepping up 
attempts to procure them from Southeast Asia 
confirmed British and American suspicions 
that an “advance to the south" had ^ready 
been decided on. This brought responses in the 
form of embargos and restrictions on credit, 
especially by the United Stales, which were 
designed to inhibit Japanese stockpiling and 
did in fact seriously enhance the difficulties of 
the Japanese armed forces. By October they 
were having to choose between ‘making war or 
a,bandoning plans for “autonomy" and self- 
sufficiency, becaure there was no longer any 
possibility that resources would increase in 
pace v/\ih military needs. The result was Pead 
Harbor. 

The unsuccessful pursuit of autarky was pee 
response to the growth of an industrial sodety 
In twentieth-century Japan, just as liberalism 
was another. Saionji Kinmochi (184^11^)' 
the spbject of Lesley ^nnors!s TAe 
Adviser, personifies the attempt made by up-' 
per echelons of Japaq^e leadefahip (o,d®f*^P 
down the tensions between them and ward off 

. the kind of destablUzBtlbn-that might lead to. 

catastrophe: Saionji- was^ successively 

' mat, Foreign Minister, Prime Minister, 
elder statesman (Ge/tjro),. -one of the srhall 

grpup-and itspnlysurvivor after I924^wh<^ 

funefibn it was to ddvlse the emperb*'p‘^^l . 
making of cabinets, A$' a court noble pf dlsthl^ 

'giiished lineage :he > had impeccable = 
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to defend Japan’s constitutional monarchy 
acainst those who attacked either constitu- 
tionality or the monarchy itself. He continued 
(0 uphold the principles in foreign affairs that 
rto and Inoue and (in a more extreme form) 
(sliibashi stood for: Japanese participation in 
an international order which enjoined co- 
ooeration with Britain and the United Stales, 
not autonomy. The Pacific War, had he 
lived to see it, would have been for him a 
tragedy on both counts. 

It has long been held that Saionji abandoned 
his efforts to restrain Japanese expansion over- 
seas In the interest of saving the monarchy. 
Connors does not see the position as quite so 
clear-cut, though the two things were certainly 
related. Lacking the feudal or bureaucratic 
power base that other Cenro had enjoyed. 
Saionji built one for himself at court , by ensur- 
ing that the offices close to the throne (except 
the military ones) were held by men he could 
trust. From time to time he used the power this 
gave him - cautiously - to prompt imperial 
intervention in political decisions. There was 
nothing extraordinary about this, for his pat- 
rons and predecessors among the Meiji states- 
men had done the same; but in his hands the 
weapon was so effective that those who wanted 
to bring about a "reconstruction" of Japanese 
society at home and "autonomy’’ abroad found 
court and Genro a significant obstacle. In 1935 
ihey made them into targets of public criticism 
during the Mlnobe affair (a series of right-wing 
attacks on Japan's most distinguished constitu- 
tional lawyer for claiming that the monarchy 
was "an organ of the state", a view which was 
described by his critics as lise-majest^), This, 
plus the abortive military coup of Febru^ 
1936, in which members of the imperial family 


An eastern Arcadia 


came close to being involved, seems to have 
convinced Saionji that there was a danger lo 
the monarchy too great for him to take the risk 
of thrusting it into politics again. "It has come 
to the stage", he wrote, "where politics has all 
but been taken over by the military, but I want 
to keep the Court, at least, free from this." As 
a pragmatist he recognized that the result 
would be to reduce his influence over foreign 
affairs, but believed that it was more important 
to retain a base from which to fi^t again. 
Politics was the art of the possible. The “trend 
of the times" - a phrase he frequently em- 
ployed - would not always be unfavourable. 

Dr Connors’s detailed reassessment of 
Saionji, like Liberalism in Modern Japan and 
Japan Prepares for Total War, gives greater 
depth to our understanding of the conflicts in 
Japan between the wars. All three books also 
have some relevance to the post-war period. 
Though Saionji was unable to preserve the 
Meiji settlement or prevent the Pacific War, he 
left in place at court and in parts of the 
bureaucracy a group of men of outlook similar 
to his own, who were able to moderate the 
consequences of defeat. Ishibashi's influence 
was more direct, for he lived to carry forward 
his ideas into the occupation years. As Finance 
Minister in 1946-7 and Minister of Inlcriialion- 
al Trade and Industry in 1954-6 he was able to 
inject some of his own economic realism into 
the thinking of post-war governments. And 
even the planners of total war left a peacetime 
legacy. Stripped of military purpose, the eco- 
nomic and administrative structures that they 
helped to build have played their part in 
Japan’s industrial success since 1955. After all, 
one of their ablest civilian allies, Kishi Nebu- 
suke, was Prime Minister from 1957 to 1960. 
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Endeavours and attachments 


James Kirkup 

ROHAN KODA 

Pagoda, Skull and Samurai 

Translated by Chieko Irie Mulhern 

280pp. Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle. 1,400 Yen. 
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Japanese literai7 history usually classifies 
Rohan Koda as an “idealist" writer. He lived 
from 1867 to 1947, and so can be considered an 
author of (he Meiji, Taisho and'Showa eras. 
But he is quite unlike the majority of "confes- 
sional" novelists of the times, with their ramb- 
ling, amorphous and often maudlin evocations 
of humdrum lives and naive emotions. Instead, 
his novels are carefully structured, and his 
literary style beautifully crafted. Underlying 
all bis work is a profounder meaning. As the 
translator of this volume poihtsout In her after- 
word, Rohan was deeply Influenced by the 
social and moral-activist aspects of Confucian- 
ism In general, and by the action-orientated 
theories of Wang Yang-ming in particular. 
Rohan firmly believed that the-niission of att is 
to enlighten and save mankind, by creating 
wrks whose structured microcosms are super- 
ior to nature or even to religion In their power 
to inspire, and educate ordinary men. These 
principles are clearly what inform “The Five- 
Storied pa^da" and "Encounter with a 
Skpil", two of the, stories here, with such preg- 
• nant-symbollsmi. 

In' "The , Five-Storied Pagoda", the humble 
^fpenter JQibei' Is commanded to build his 
pagoda by a mysterious'dream figure, ud he 
and his' workmen; despitje tremendous difficul- 
Jl*i;persevere'ln their faith in collective en- 
ricayput, after risking iUieir lives and their 
Wl$U* hbfiput, to recreate eternity itself in the 
fohn a' perfectly consiructed pagoda. 

■ M Weil as the formal pleasure one derives 

: ftomthii hoVel, its hdatly carpentered chapters 

8s rcsiataht yqt flexible as the pagoda itolt, the 
tfRrelntbr has ddne a remarkable job in trans- 
. poring Kbhan's exquisite style Into English. 

• - The ^( paragraph is immediately striking for 
, »U pl^jiqe and balance, creating a portrait of 
•: Vividly^ as any opening by Ivy 

® i***j^;'t®ciqngoUr brazier of elegantly 
red oak sat a 

jihe abrepce of anyone to keep her com- 


pany. Her handsome, almost staunch eyebrows were 
shawd off. an indication that she was married, leav- 
ing an appealing suggestion of bluish green, like the 
brilliant colour of mountains and rain. 


“Encounter with a Skull" is an enchanting | 
ghost story, very much in the Chinese style, as , 
can be found in Lafcadio Hearn’s Vie Story of \ 
Ming-Y. It is about a wanderer In wintry moun- 
tains who loses his way and becomes spell- 
bound by a beautiful, mysterious young 
woman living alone in a primitive hut, who 
invites him to spend the night. As the trms- 
lator poinu out, the tale "not only echoes 
Buddhist views and the eerie atmosphere and 
rich allusions characteristic of the fourteenth- 
century Noh theatre, but also mirrors the struc- 
ture of a typical Noh ghost play’ . 

"The Bearded Samurai" is a rather confus- 
ing little historical epic for anyone not familiar 
with sixteenth-century Japanese history, for 
whom the translator gives helpful cornmentar- 
ies It is a tale of samurai courage and honour 
in the face of death, whose hero. Dairoku, 
seems to reflect the pragmatic ^ 

real-life contemporaries leyasu and Nob**”*' 
oa who also appear. As in Saikaku s Tales of 

5 flm«ro/J/o«o«Mhereisadistmcth^^^^^ 

flavour : to this story. Tough warriors like 
ECairoku and Sakai Tadatsugu seem todiwdon 

the pure beauty of the young wamor Kotaro in 
sensuously affectionate terms; 

Hb fare, flushed and mout from wrilemejf. was « 

delicaie to be handled by rough hands. 

Irie Mulhern explains the nature of homo^- 
ual samurai passion, clung the loveof Nobuna- 
ga for Rammaru, his page, the "J®®* 

and for his einolioDal detachment,, from 

'^Sie the complex plotting and profusfon 

. of both historical and 

iriinslator has created a very readable od 
invable wo(k and it is to be' hoped that, after 


Toshio Yokoyama, a historian of nineteenth- 
century Japan with an Oxford training, set 
himself to discover what “Images” Ihe Victor- 
ians entertained of Japan during the thirty 
years after 1850. To this end he ransacked with 
amazing enterprise every newspaper, every 
literary journal, every publisher’s archive of 
the period. From Fraser’s Magazine for Town 
and Country, the Fortnightly Review, the 
Cor;i/i///and even the North British Review he 
has brought to light a wealth of forgotten writ- 
ing about Japan: buried articles by Mitford, 
Alcock and Frederick Marshall, sparkling con- 
tributions by Sir Charles Dilke before his poli- 
tical fall, a description of Kyoto in 1878 by 
Cyprian Bridge, on account of Edo by Robert 
Fortune, known to most of us only as the 
botanist who penetrated to innermost China in 
search of specimens for Kcw. From this excit- 
ing trove Professor Yokoyama deraonstrnles 
that the Victorians before IH80 entertained 
one primary and persistent iinagc of Japan. It 
was singular, remote, mysterious. Further, it 
wns an unfallen paradise, n fnr-off clflund. Its 
people, uncorrupted by vice or greed, dwelt 
amid arcadian scenery on terms of perfect 
mutual courtesy. 

Even before Commodore Perry forced his 
way Into Japan in 1853, the Victorian public 
had been ready and eager lo sec in the secluded 
country an ideal landscape of this kind. No 
sooner were foreigners allowed in than pub- 
lishers were clamouring for material which 
would reinforce this image. In any other view 
of Japan they were not interested, and indeed, 
one of Ihe virtues of this book is the enterpris- 
ing manner in which Yokoyama, not content 
with discovering neglected early writings on 
Japan, has gone further and tracked down, in 
likewise forgotten archives, all the conespond- 
ence relating to these articles. We can thus see 
how the writers' initial dispassionate view of 
Japan was transformed, through publishers 
pressure, into the required image of innocence 
and simplicity, of cleanliness, gentleness and 
politeness, in marked contrast with the filth, 
dishonesty and sickening stenches of China. 

During the decade of the 1860s the Iriiage 


proved more difficult to sustain. Dm despite 
the fact llitil several foreigners were hacked to 
pieces, that the Legation wns murderously 
attacked, that Sir Hnrry Parkes narrowly 
escaped assassination, llie picture tif Japan nt 

home remained obstinately bright. Sir Ruihe^ 

ford Alcock’s altcnipis to portray Japan with 
all the realism of the new photography, to re- 
veal a darker side of violence, cruelty, menda- 
city and licentiousness, were destined to be 
short-lived. Even Milford, for all his realism, 
was soon depicting the somurai, not as the 
brutal riiffinnslic hud seen in the early 1860s, 
but as English gentlemen in unfamiliarcloihes. 
Japanese goods, exhibited at the Crystal 
Palncc in 1862, reinforced the excited admira- 
tion. The ceramics, the colour prints, the 
bronzes, the swords, some of which were later 
bought by Arthur Liberty for his shop, all re- 
vealed u hcadily stimulating sense of design , a 
natural sense of harmony with nature. 

Isabella Bird might write vividly of the vil- 
lages in the north, through which she rode on 
her pony in 1878 en route to Hokkaido, where 
fetid filth, flics and disease abounded. The 
Victorian public continued to believe whut the 
Jesuits hnd written in the sixteenth century of 
the immaculate cleanliness of everything 
Japanc.se. But as the 1870s progressed, as 
Japan embarked on her programme of licnd- 
long modernization, and as railways, factories, 
ill-fitting foreign clothes and badly copied fore- 
ign gewgaws begun lo sully the scene , n note of 
pain appeared in the reports. Birmingham had 
irrupted into Arcadia. But who was to blame ? 
Only ourselves, for who but wc had allowed 
the serpent into the garden, and was it not only 
round the Treaty Ports that dirt, ugliness and 
beggars were lo be observed? 

Yokoyama’s detached and descriptive 
stance is in pleasant contrast lo the diatribes of 
Edward Said against Western “orientalism". 
The romantic image does not offend 
Yokoyama, for he sees it as a projection of the 
Western psyche in the 1870s, its doubts about 
the validity of matcrinl “progress”, its nostalgia 
for a lost paradise in which beauty is effortless- 
ly created. It is to be regretted that he did not 
extend his period for a few more years, to 
embrace the Aesthetic Movement, which 
adorned so many mantelpieces with fans and 
"consummate" Imarl ware, and to demons- 
trate how Ihe over-rosy image of Japan gave 
I way lo darker and more frightening ones. His 
book will prove a fascinating mine for histo- 
rians of Japan, and for anyone concerned with 
e the power of image and symbol. 
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A ritual in time 


Mary Douglas 


MAURlCt:iiI.OCll 
From Blessing to Violence 
214pp. Canihriilgc University Press. OI 
(paperback, rj.95). 
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This rctitarknbtc buck works nt several levels; 
it isstructiirul. historical, empiricnl and theore- 
tical. It gives an nccomn of one ceremony, the 
circumcision rites of (he Merino of Madagas- 
car, n people on whom Mmirice Bloch has 
already published significaiu studies. Here he 
focuses on the continuity of the ceremony. 
How authentic are the claims that it is the same 
ceremony that has always been practised by the 
Merino since before ChrislLmiity became their 
Slate religion over lUOyenrs ago? The question 
plunges him into the problem of similarity: 
wliutcriicrin will justify an aulhorilalivc identi- 
fication of any one performance as being a 
performance of the snnie ritiml? 

I'he ijiicsiion of identity over time is one of 
the most prornurul in the philosophy of rcii- 
pinn. Its counterpart is the (|uesti<iii of identity 
over space. If we ask whether the practice of 
('hristianjly is the .same in Soiitli America. 
Rome or l.oiulitn. the answer has i«»lie no. not 
exactly the same. A lioi»k ofcommon prayer or 
a missal helps to identify coiifmiuing rituals, as 
d<i Vcilic texts for I linduisin and the Midrash 
for Judaism. Hut what are we to say about Hie 
iinconforining practices, the dcvclopnioiits. 
clnburntionsuml ifuneaiioiis? And ifa rcligiun 
is n<M (leveln|>ing. is it a religion at all? 

Professor Bloch can write iiboul religious 
identity over a long period l>ecause he has used 
historical rccord.s. A royal speech dated to 
approxiiiiHtcly IKIO cxpouiuls the laws con- 
cerning the circumcision. It is compulsory for 
every male, the various rites over the kingJi)ni 
arc orchestrated in a rankcil series, and nil 
must follow after the royal ceremony hns taken 
place. Although the king, on this occasion, 
silys. “[ do not change the ways of the ances- 
tors", his speech is actually innovative, since it 
makes a Stale ritual out of what had formally 
been (he ritual of the descent groups. The first 
record is Ellis’s History of Madagascar 
giving an eyewitness account of the 1825 
celebration. There is an account for the 1844 
ceremony and others for 1854 and 1865. The 
anthropologist himself witnessed it in 1965 and 
1971 . In presenting these accounts of what are 
purportedly various performances of the same 
ritual pattern. Bloch engages in that reassess- 
ment of historical sources now much practised 
among anihropologisis. The rites have defi- 
nitely changed over the long period. 

Between l?8(land ISlOthe king of (he Meri- 
no increased the export of slaves to Mauritius 
in exchange for guns. The nascent State was 
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organizing courts, markets, taxation and cor- 
vder, centralizing (lie cults as it was centralizing 
its milil.iry potential. In 1817 King Radama 
signed a trenty with the British abolishing the 
slave irude in his realm, in return for which he 
received military and lechnicnl aid and wel- 
comed missionaries who would teach literary, 
administrative and technical skills to liis 
people. However, by 1828, the queen who suc- 
ceeded him led u strong popular movement to 
be rid of foreign control, Christians were 
persecuted, missionaries expelled and the local 
descent group culls were consolidated into a 
Slate religion. After the queen’s death in 1861, 
Christianity continued to be officially perse- 
cuted, but such were the vicissitudes of politic- 
al strife that it became very powerful, eventual- 
ly rivalling the State In influence, until in 1869 
it was made the .Stale religion. In this period 
the Merinos were aligned between Catholic 
and Protestant denominations. When, in 1895, 
Madagjiscnr was taken by the French, the 
Catholic Churches (dominated by French cler- 
gy) acquiesced in foreign nilc, while (he Pro- 
testants became acknowledged leaders of rc- 
sisimice. At this stage no Merino (rndiiionnl 
religion .seemed avnilnhlc to fire the opposi- 
li«m. After a major revolt against the French 
had been f»)rcibly suppressed in l‘M7 nominal 
iiulc)>endence was accorded to the Merino. By 
tlic I9fv0s Christian dominance had given way 
before a strong revival of the traditional reli- 
gion. now finally perceived ns a real alternative 
to Christianity. 

1'lie political backdrop allows Bloch to inter- 
pret the various accounts of circumcision by 
relating its abbreviated forms cither to the mo- 
inenis when the Merino stnte was not inte- 
grated or to (lie inimical dominance of Christ- 
ianity . aitd its fullest forms to its function as the 
e.xpressinn of Merino culinrni expansion and 
autonomy. Inevitably the analysis resembles 
somewhat the work of archaeologists and old- 
style ethnologists trying to trace the spread of a 
cultural pattern. When the ceremony is very 
long in duration it iscomposedof the same core 
elements, some repeated many times; it in- 
cludes substitutioiu which count os such be- 
cRuse they occur in a given context and have 
the same meanings attributed to them (as 
spade and spear-boih signify men's work), or 
because they signify the same in a more gran- 
diose aspect (as when at the time of maximum 
imperial aggrandizement wild water that used 
to he brought in from holy lakes to be blessed 
and tamed is brought from the ocean). 

'Hie unusual historical depth makes this 
main part of the book a signal achievement, 
and I And the ideniiAcation fully convincing. 
The circumcision has changed, it has been 
adapted to varying circumstances, but if has 
enough spatio-iemporaJ continuity to establish 
its identity. In another sense its identity sur- 
mounts the changes in its appearance because 
it is performed with the same irttenlions. These 
are the inducting of male children to their 
social role. They are tamed and worthy to 
accumulate blessings in their lifetime, blessings 
transmitted by the elders from the ancestors, 


the elders themselves being soon to join their 
ancestors and the infants to join in turn the 
men and then the elders and the ancestors. The 
central theme is obedience to the order of 
descent established by the ancestors. The cir- 
cumcision is a legitimation of authority; it 
asserts a timeless order, set in antithesis to the 
flux and wild disorder of nature. It is an enact- 
ment of wildness tamed by blessing. 

Most of the enactment is of the antithesis of 
what the ritual establishes, so the ceremonies 
are full of chasing and breaking and dirt slung 
about. What is described parallels the celebra- 
tion of commiinitast as Victor Turner used to 
call it, the liminal experience of being outside 
the formal order of society. Turner's explana- 
tion was more apt to honour the value of 
comnumitas as distinguished from structure, 
whereas according to Bloch these Merino 
rituals are definitely on the side of order and of 
masculine authority. The meaning is the same 
even when it is extended from the authority of 
theeldcrs over the descent group to the author- 
ity of the kings over the whole kingdom. 
Again, I am convinced -- so much so that I 
suggest it can be carried forward constructively 
to clarify the theoretical problems to which the 
beginning and end of the book are devoted. 

In 186.1 there was a popular millennialist 
revolt against the dominance of Christians, but 
it collapsed. Reflecting on the relation be- 
tween religion and politics, Bloch regards it as 
a failed attempt nt religious innovation and 
says that "the political failure of the revolts 
doomed any possibility of real ritual innova- 
tion’’. According to the story that has been 
unfolded, the rituals of blessing from ancestors 
to elders to the new generation are themselves 
the source of stability, sufficiently strong to 
discredit the expectations of apy millenarian 
cull that will sweep away the old order. Using a 
horilcullural metaphor, Bloch says that the 
several millenarian movements led to a sterile 
florescence that did not bear fruit. 

Evidently, cargo cults are endemic in some 
social conditions and the source of innova- 
lions, while here, among the Merino, the old 
rituals reassert themselves. This gives rise to a 
discussion whether rituals and religion take 
place in an autonomous sphere of their own, 
independent of the practical sphere of econo- 
mics and politics. However, the dichotomy is 
not necessary to the story, whose lesson can be 
put more simply, without setting religious 
ritual categorically over and against other 
ritual or religious reality and experience over 
and against other reality and experience. A 
common-sense simplification would say that 
the commitment of the Merino to the social 
order had been so strong through the centuries 
that the ceremonies which express it continue 
to have meaning for them; consequently, we 
can say that the meanings ofsocial stability and 
established authority dear to the Merino are in 
direct opposition to the meanings which inspire 
a millennial movement of revolt, even if the 
revolt is against the authority of outsiders. This 
simplification, jf, adopted, .would cut across 
most of the theoretical discussion which frames 
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Though they have often discus.scd the possibil- 
ity of inve.stlgncing modern capitalist 6liteS in 
Western 5()cictfes, very few social anlhropo- 
Ingists have tri6d to do fieldwork among them. 

, This bmisslon is all Iho more striking in that 
. such groups display processes of group forpia- 
lion comp«irablo to those in tedhnulogicaily: 
primitive sacieiks. Perhaps the pfobleni has 
t been lack of coiiiacis" and of funds siifnclent 
to liveamoiig wcBlUiy whites who do not auto- 
matiCBl)y-grahi. academics the prestige necies- 
sury tojbe able- to aslc^eridless questions. Why 
pm iipwith anosyininiderifilicr^ is little lobe 
gained? • 
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entry to the Good Families, the almost two 
hundred palrilineages who have controlled 
Barcelona economically for much of the past 
150 years. As ^cDonoghseesil,‘Tamily’’ here 
bcem^, as structure, practice and ideology^ 
CapiluHst industrialization both gave power to 
nn emergent group and transformed its family 
patterns: individual entrepreneurs did not pass 
on to their eldest sons but 
ptablished atsas Industriales ("Industrial 
households'') by dividing It ahmng rH their, 
m^e oppring. Kinship. was crucial as relations 
business and social ties. 
The Qopd ramllies arose ns a new elite from 
IM meeting of riiese -industriolista wth’ the 

chlldten b<!qi|tie ; ladles , and gentlemen of 

• «ph»l, conflrmmg 

ttefrelalmsio higfi sim^ |,j, 
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the account of circumcision. 

Although he guys most of the authors with 
whom he disagrees, it is not completely unfair 
of Bloch to summarize a huge body of arsu 
ment about religion and ideology as a bouna^g 
between two walls, a functionalist wall of red 
relationships und on intelleciualist wall of im- 
aginary, ideological symbolic relationships! 
Bloch proposes to stop the ball from bounciria 
by setting up two other walls. Rituals for him 
are a different kind of phenomenon from the 
politico-economic. This he claims to have de- 
monstrated by taking, ns he so admirably does, 
the long historical viewpoint. However a 
longer historical depth of itself does not yield 
better categories of analysis. When he says 
ritual, what kind of ritual does he have in 
mind? Does he mean descent group and royal 
rituals and community rites of all kinds or does 
lie include domestic rituals of greeting and 
commemoration, small, local, temporary 
rituals? He himself bounces n little between 
proposing that ritual is a different phe- 
nomenon and that it is a different form of 
communication. 

One must sympathize with Bloch's dissatis- 
faction with the state of the art in writing about 
religion. As his amusing summary of other 
scholars’ theories shows, the whole subject a 
dominated by a representative theory of know- 
ledge. The relation between the things symbol- 
ized and the symbols dominates and befuddles 
the thinking. He calls out for recognition of 
another Form of communication, expression 
rather than denotation. Without saying more 
about what he means by expression, he would 
get into the same kind of difficulties as with two 
kinds of reality, ritual and non-ritual. But for- 
' tunateiy for the future discussions this book 
will generate there is a well-developed theory 
of expression by exemplars in the writings of 
Nelson Goodman. Learning by. exemplifica- 
tion is much discussed in the philc»ophy of 
science. This form of communication applies to 
all rituals, to the tea ceremony and the toasting 
of absent friends as well as to the great celebra- 
tion of royal occasions. On this approach the 
rites of the Merino would be performances 
which exemplify their theory of descent as a 
timeless reality set amid temporal chaos. Ex- 
emplification, according to Goodman, is a 
more direct form of reference than denotation. 

Durkheim could forgive the author for 
guying him along with everybody else since 
Bloch has done him the honour of writing a 
superb Durkheimian analysis. If he were more 
aware of what precursors he was drawing 
upon, he might have been saved from leaving 
unexplained his sense that rituals are a dif- 
ferent kind of reality. Durkheim taught that 
religion is a meta-communication iii which 
individuals express the timeless transcendence 
of their social order over their Individual 
wishes. If Durkheim is right, Bloch is right; the 
circumcision rite is a performance that acts oui 
a meta-meditation on the social order and Ha, 
indeed, very different from the other lower- • 
level meditations on economic advantage or 
political strategy. 


chical concept. In the Barcelona Opera House 
and the city’s Old Cemetery, "family" was rep- 
resented as an enduring hierarchy and Catalan 
society was portrayed as an ordered inequality 
among classes. Symbolizing the recent econo- 
. mic decline of the Oood Families, the Opert 
House is now no longer controlled by the we«* 
thy 61ite, but by the Catalan Government- 
McDonogh argues that “family” is central to 
any study bf^elites since if is a basic strWlu^* 
through which power is held and distriouted, 
an agent forthe distribution of rights ’and pn* 
vileges, and p potent symbol. If social anthro- 
pology has to seem mdre ''feievwt'* 
days, then, the- cbiuparatlva study' of these 
power-holding, groups via' such a T'®* . 
promises miich.; - 


The power^ofthe fernily inlltaliah life 
the many tbp'ics covered by Lui^ Baiani in nij 
• The . /m/fff/ij. (first , published In ,e)W 

re^ewedintho 7’LSbh,Octpber22that,y^fk 
which has rqcphilyi 'appbared aS a 
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Between kraal and college 

/ 

— snow (or "white ash’’), and with Wes 

Chinweizu in its various forms- church, disco, ! 


tepilit ole s aitoti 
Worlds of a Mnasal Warrior 
360pp. Deutsch. £12.95. 

0233979735 

It is remarkable that a Maasai warrior who has 
confronted and speared a majestic lioness while 
still an uncircumcised boy can find himself no 
match for a bunch of inexhaustibly energetic, 
atrociously mannered, rich American nine- 
year-olds. But after losing fifteen pounds in his 
first week as a counsellor in an upstate New 
York summer camp, Tepilit Ole Saitoti was 
ready to give up. The events which led to this 
strange situation began when Tepilit’s father 
broke with Maasai tradition and sent him to a 
westernized school in his native Tanzania. 
Tepilit was chosen because his father believed 
that he was the one son who would always 
return to the family, no matter how far he 
strayed into the great unknown world, with Us 
park rangers, tourists, guns and cameras, that 
had arrived outside his Ngorongoro kraal. His 
father was right, for he always relumed. 
Worlds of a Maasai Warrior is the autobio- 
graphical account of Tepilit’s shuttlings be- 
tween the Maasai and the West, up until his 
return from college education in America. 

in his quest for education, Tepilit’s nomad- 
ism ranged far beyond the Serengeti plains of 
Tanzania. It took him to Kenya, Germany and 
the United States. He returned periodically to 
the life of a Maasai herdsman, and although 
each return and subsequent departure caused 
its own psychological rupture, the values of 
Maasai life remained his spiritual anchor. 

Among the highlights of his adventure were 
his first encounters with the automobile, with 
reading and writing, with Christianity, with 
Western women, with the aeroplane, with 


snow (or "white ash’’), and with Western music 
in its various forms- church, disco, symphony. 
On the trek to his first school. Tepilit ami his 
companions travelled by car for the first time: 

1 passed by Ihc front of the car nml saw two hig eyes, 
which 1 came lo learn later were the lights. All ihc 
boys were securely on top of (he car when 1 cliinhcd 
up. It was shaking like n frightened cow because the 
engine was on. I was told. 

After he became a Christian at school, his 
father laughed nt him, saying: "Do not make 
me think you are a nothing." Though humili- 
ated by his remark, Tepilit was baptized into 
the Lutheran Church a few years later - in 
effect, he had no choice, since schooling und 
Christianity were inseparable in n mission 
school. He remembers that 
We were congratulated by our teacher, and every- 
body else nround told us that our souls were now 
while as snow, having been cleansed of all our sins. I 
felt so pure that I wanted to die before messing up 
again. I knew it would be hopeless to try to live a 
whole day without sinning. It was hard to remain 
pure when It was demanded that you do not desire, 
swear in God’s name, or even cheat a little. Althoiigli 
1 had accepted Christiun teachings, 1 was still puzzled 
by huw Jesus was born. Thai is one siury I will never 
tell my father. He would wonder about my intelli- 
gence. 

When Tepilit goes to his first symphony con- 
cert in Munich, he feels homesick, the atmos- 
phere reminding him of important Mnasal 
ceremonies; when he finds ihnl his education at 
an American college is "similar to treading the 
rigorous path of achieving manhood in Maasai- 
land”, he reminds us that whatever the super- 
ficial differences between cultures, they are 
often more similar than we conventionally 
imagine. 

Although Tepilit had become n Christian, 
the more education he acquired, the less re- 
ligious he became. "Slowly 1 realized that my 
own Maasai religion was as valid ns any other.’’ 
Wlien one of his brothers died and he was 



Between witches and riches 

• II • • 


D. A. N. Jones 


ADEWALEMAJA-PEARCE 

In My Father’s Country: A Nigerian journey 

i??pp. Heinemann. £11.95. 

0434 441708 


Adewale Maja-Pearce was born to an English 
mother in London, where his Nigerian father 
was studying to become a surgeon. The boy 
spent his childhood in Ikoyi, “a predominantly 
European suburb" of Lagos, where he joined 
the Wolf Cubs and danced, around the 
maypole, in accordance with British tribal cu^^ 
tom; he did not travel far from Lagos and did 
riot learn any Nigerian language. He returned 
to Britain when he was sixteen and now lives in 
Sussex. His book is a report of a trip around 
Nigeria which he made in 1985, finding much 
to discompose him. 

Nigerians have, perhaps, too many lan- 
guages, t6o many wives, too much family, too 
much magic - and their nhughty children chant 
^‘Oyinbo” (pale-face) whenever tliey see a fair- 
skinned person. Maja-Pearo® ** more jndig- 
nant about these failings tlitth the average Brit- 
ish expatriate .might 'be: after all, it is his 
, father's country, even, though his mother was a 
pale-face. "By now I was used to the children 
shouting 'Oyinbo'l whenever they saw me 
coming , he reports from Benin. “But It was 
beginning to IrfitMe me. Oiice I surprised them 
■ by lunging at them and shouting that 1 was 

• |oing (o do my magic on them if they * 
shut up. This terrified the children who fled in 
hysterics to the safetyof their mothers.” ^ 

• i' A simpleton in .Benin told him; "We believe 
!ybii peopie are witches. How else could you 

.• make planes that fly in the sky? ■ - .Wc blacks 
. ;hfe airo witches, We use our witchcraft for 
•':destruc(ion whereas yOu use yours for cdni- 
MajnrPed^ noticed an abandoned 
v ;buUding in B^brjin; only half-completed as a 

lliesdRipf a feud between two clalmante to own* 

! -r^^l^/Vrich man and a poor nian: ‘‘The rich 
i/vmh'Uifoatehed'liiigaribn the poor man 
‘"Ufew^^ened ' w^tciiM^^ Belief in, wiwhcraft 
;-;!;?«»#for a dertsih irtefisure of dcftiocracy in 
Atphihaaiafrftlrsi^' By' ;‘dpmqcwy" 
i*j j;: in^'p^kYopp auth6rity,for 

enough m.ftny 


country but cspecinlly rare in Nigeria, the au- 
thor assures us. . , 

No one, he remarks, knows the size of the 
population in Nigeria: it might be anything 
between eighty million people and half as 
much again. He blames the rulers of the north- 
ern region, determined to assert the over- 
whelming numerical superiority of their own 
people and to reject any census that does not 
support their view. “In so far as the north 
continues to dominate the country pohjicaliy 
there will never be a reliable census. On the 
laneuage question, he counts fourteen diff- 
erent languages in Bendel Stale alone - jj® 

hopes that they will all die out, ®*cept for the 
main three in the whole country, each of which 
is spoken by perhaps twenty milhqn peo^e. 

In Nigeria, as in much of the rest of the Third 
World, polygamy is lawful and r^ctablc: 
this is one of the most important differences 
between Afro-Asians (including 
Americo-Europeans. Surpnsingjy. Maja- 
Pearce does not mention any polygamous 
families in his tour of Nigeria. His modern, 
"middle-class" acquaintances have one wife at 
a time and take mistresses, but they do not 
have 10 fear exposure, like Cecil Parkinson or 

Knrt. TiScy say: "A man needs many 

women; a woman needs only >n“; ‘ 
thoualit propicr for a man to keep his mistresses 
a^avirom hU wife. The wife "seCTeily resi«cis 
such a man"; and when he grows old ' and no 
Ser has the stamina to chase after women 
Kfohas him nllTo .herself. That is (he 
rewnrd for her patience. , . 

These cornforlublc, moilern m®" 
however, burdened by the exlondcd-famlly 
steteni A junior lecliiror (with Five youngch l- 

dren of his own) is badgered by adistant co^^^^^ 

lihose close kinsfolk want hiiU to c"'®! *b® 
Svtrsf^y- the boy is not sumciently qualified 

MiSSSS' 

fnriiilv for- you", says the lecturer. People 
nevif tike things, like that into account when 

f :'’'for'^ ijSivel . 


A detail from m SO 

re/i«idiJCcd/rt.»iAfricaThcn:Ph«to8raphOlt4tl-iyi8.fi//red6>Mr.rlm«OM«rf75p;i^ 

which wlllhepubllshedby Thames and Hudson on Ausust24. 

ILrof r n. r/ "co™. rc™».cuuu™. cxploriions. 


Between science and poetry 

' Tlie medium and the message are at war. I 

MSfiol RqHpv wonder, then, that he has been accust 

INigei Dariey — pv««:cive theoiouv. 


EDITHTURNER . - 

The Spirit and the Drum: A memoir of Africa 
165pp. Tucson; Arizona University Press. 

$18.95. 

0816510091 

]t Mems offensive to describe a woman who is a 
working anthropologist in her own right as 
"wife of anthropologist Victor Turner". Yet 
such is the self-effacing posiUon adapted by 
Edith Turner. TheSpirii and the Drum is dedi- 
cated to her husband and the warmth of their 
relationship permeates it as it dearly sustained 
them in prolonged bouts of fieldwork. It »s a 
haunting book, tracing Edith TUmer s de- 
velopment from Mandst-dLolecticstudenthood 
to nostalgic widowhood in an African setting- 
■ It is deeply personal in thut — in the spirit of 
participant observation -Turner did not just 
observe but also underwent the complex and 
often lurid rituals of Ndembu life: she has 
squirted niateriial milk «t strange deities, 
joined in wild dances and been plastered with 
medicines. . ^ ' 

Tlie ultimate juslificuiion of ilio anthropolo- 
gical resea relief is that hc/she can claim insight 
through unlquo'.cxposujo to und intcrnnllzn- 
tkin of the uilcn. The familiar paradox is that it 
is the task of the analyst - as of ilie biogrupher -- 
to help others to overcome the uniqueness of 
(hut cXpcriencfe through the written word, 
'the iunsalUfacloriness of the antliropoloyc* 
nibriograph 'us the vehicle for that net of 
■ sharing' has become, increasingly evident as 
more fieldWolrkera allow access to their private 
tirotighhi nnd feelings in works that lie outside, 
"that’ genre. The work of Victor Turner has 
, alwiysbeeninhcremlyuiwomforiablem »h« h 
Wades bf th^'ifoporiarttie of'cinotlpp Und 
' pertericeth foeari^pro qeiacJhfed analysis. 
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Tlie medium and the message are at war. Small 
wonder, then, that he has been accused of 
excessive theology. 

The value of books such as Edith Turner's 
lies in the gap between the "learned" and the 
"popular" works. In the case of the The Spirit 
and the Dnun the gap seems smaller than one 
would have expected. It was written, for the 
most pari, some thirty years after the events it . 
describes. What more natural, then, than to 
use the oeuvre of Victor Turner as the point of 
' departure and the basic framework? The inter- 
pretation of ritual is the core of the book , based 
upon the notion of word meaning, the import- 
ance of etymologies, situational meaning and 
physiological references and abos’e all the role 
of experience in a social context. There Is the 
blood tree, the milk tree, beloved of under- 
graduate essays. (1 confess, 1 had forgotten the 
tear tree.) There are drdms of affliction and the 
slaying of the White spirit. 

• But Edith 'T’urner also - and this is' new - 
stresses the poetic as{)ecl of Ndemhii ritual so ' 
that she is on occasion driven to quote Western 
poetry in a fashion that seems oddly antlqua^ 
rian. The tendency is inevitable for, if one 
abnnduns cold analysis, what alternative to 
poetry is left? When anthropologists quote 
poetry h iLSually means that they are trying lo 
fudge the issue of causal efficacy or even 
rationality. Yet here it seems a genuine 
iiUempt to grasp a Imnsicnl and ineffable mo- 
ment, suchasrecurs\vhcnTurncrglim|>sesthc : 

passogc of vIliagB life, of thirty years of joys 
'.and griefs, in an African waifs Bognft-likc 
'smile. The line between open emotion and 

cloying sentimenialily hairline , but this hook 

seldom if ever strays the wrong side of it. It 
should therefore nortie read us the publisher’s 

blurb urgcs^as.ihe work of’lhe wife' off Victor 

I /1’urDer'’, for there are few insights into either 

: 1 him or his wor'k: lt deserVesrto be read Whs 
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When Islington meets Bangladesh 




Joanna Motion 

FRANCIS ROLT 
The La<il Armenian 
193pp. Hamisli Hamilton. £10.95. 
024t I2344S 


The story of the Inst Armenian in Qangladesh is 
told by the umpteenth wandering Brit. The 
book’s first-person narrator, Charles, finds 
himself almost at random in Chittagong. A^cr 
u desert sojourn in Sudan, he occupies a uni- 
versity post in the violent liishnesis of Bengal: 
“to drift, to enter another culture and to move 
on when bored, seemed a rea.sunable, even 
enviable existence”. Entering another culture, 
for Charles, Incomes a matter of coming to 
grips with Shiuli, ti young Bengali woman who 
seems both the essence and the bikini-wearing 
refutation of the place he seeks to know. Part 
of Shiuli’s difrerentness lies in her upbringing 
at the hands of the man who adopted her ns a 


foundling; Jo, the last Armenian in the coun- 
try, and by temperament, history and geogra- 
phy another outsider-insider. 

For a while Ihese three share the peace of 
tlicir (.Tumbling liousc behind huge wooden 
doors at Number One Armenian Street, and 
enjoy the exploration holli of each otiicrand of 
the swarming city beyond their high walls. But 
Jo's death in confused circumstances is the 
hinge on which the love affair between Charles 
and Shiuli, Charles and Bangladesh, breaks. 

Threaded through the book is a nagging 
preoccupation: how to come to terms with a 
place whose continuing history is so violent, 
where nature is su devnstatingly energetic, 
where the inequities arc so extreme, and re- 
main human? Mysticism, inlellcctualism, the 
soft focus of the Romantic view - all popular 
ways of dealing with the subcontinent - each 
seems inadequate. Yet, as the evidence of atro- 
cities in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, where the 
ancient tribal peoples fight a dirty war with the 
no.stier aspects of the twentieth century, is 
forced on their attention, first Jo, then Shiuli, 


Probing the masks of interest 


then Charles have to consider in personal 
terms whether passive acquiesence might be 
another sort of crime. “If you let people die 
you’re as bad as the murderers”, is the view 
Shiuli comes to, and she follows her own logic 
into desperate paths. She finds her place and 
cause, albeit a lethal one. 

In Charles, the passer-through, parallel 
pressures create a different response: “You 
don't understand the strain of living in a place 
where people are abandoned like bits of old 
sacking on the streets, where every day I do 
something Fm ashamed of: ignoring a beggar, 
shouting at a rickshawwallah.” In Shiuli’s eyes, 
the haven of sanity he holds out for them, a 
North London flat with a view of the park, is 
itself the abnormality: most of the world is 
more like Bangladesh than Islington. Tom and 
inadequate, Charles escapes first to the 
Buddhist calm of Kathmandu, and then, 
temporarily at least, through a gap in his mind. 

In this, his first novel, Francis Roll has taken 
on a fascinating, exasperating country and a 
theme that is both profound and deeply felt. 


Brian Morton 

.STUAKTIiOOII 
The Upper Hand 

lR 6 p|>. Manchester: Carcanct. £10.95. 
08S63S7197 

In The Upper HantI, Stuart Hood works some 
intcrc.siing and ironic variations on E. M. Fors- 
ter’s famous statement about the choice l»c- 
iwccn betrayal of one’s country or one’s 
friends. John Melville's betruynK arc, to begin 
with, small and casual, almost unthinking, but 
they are of the second sort condemned by 
Foster, 

Son of a motherless Free Church manse, 
Melville moves through life with un odd de- 
tachment which is partly intellectun], largely 
emotional. At Edinburgh University he is re- 
cruited by the mysterious Mr Malcro to pass on 
gossip and hearsay about liis left-wing student 
friends. This commands a small retainer and. 
more inipoclani, gives Melville an entrde into 
both the wartime Intelligence Sers’icc and 
peacetime political journalism. There is more 
than a hint of old Scottish anlinomianism in his 
success, no ^nse that he feels the need to 
examine his motives and self-justifications. 

Thai very Scottish theme ties in with another 
Forsterian one; for Melville is haunted by an 
alter ego. Colin Elpbinstone. They both 
from the Scottish North-east but Elphinslone is 
oflandcd stock, goes to public school and Ox- 
ford, and spends a war as romantically daring 
as Melville's is bureaucratically circumspect. 
Melville's . narraUve is characteristically un- 
forthcoming, but his fierce blush at first meet- 
ing Elphinstonc amid the dunes, together wi th 
the later leslimony of disappointed women 
friendr, are enough to establish that what lie 
feels for the other man is a kind of hidden love. 


All ununsy leftist , umimbitiousnnd unable to 
forge more than abrupt nnd cynical sexual con- 
tracts, Melvilte becomes obsessed with Elphin- 
.stunc's casiiiil charm nnd his media success. 
The underlying mystery, which he can't re- 
solve, is Elphinstonc'.s apparently passionate 
commitment to Communi.sni. one that seems 
to run counter to any class interest. Was this a 
youthful caprice, or is it a deeper nnd more 
lasting engagement? Elphinstonc's career is 
full of coincidents and unexplained associa- 
tions; he may even be a spy and a traitor. Using 
equal parts of journalistic licence and the 
claims of old acquaintance, Melville begins to 
probe . Tile treasons he uncovers are largely his 
own. 

As nlways with Stuart Hood, Marx has a 
small speaking part front-stage, while Freud 
runs the action behind the scenes. In liis last 
novel, A Storm from Paradise, Marxist ideas 

Cruel illness 


played n less direct role and were, in any case, 
filtered through Walter Benjamin. There was! 
meanwhile, ^ a rather programmatic 
psychoanalysis in progress. Here the reverse is 
the case. The backdrop of recent political his- 
tory Is too scant for the psychological drama 
being played against it; the links between pol- 
itical and sexual malaise are slightly clichdd 
There arc unhappy episodes from “Marx for 
Beginners”. 

Hood has, at least, never been afraid to in- 
troduce ideas - even those devalued by exces- 
rive familiarity and misprision - into his fiction. 
uie Upper Hand becomes a kind of partially 
deconstructed intellectual thriller, more in (he 
hne of Raymond Williams’s Loyalties than le 
Carrd. Us success lies in its wholly Marxist 
ronviction that ideas are always the masks of 
interest, whether economic, political or emo- 
tional. 


Patricia Craig 

HELEN FLINT 

Return Journey 

204pp. Heinemann. £10.95. 

0434267007 

Return Journey, Helen FUnt’s first novel, deals 
with an extreme situation rather than telling a 
story. A young woman, Jane Wells, one week 
married, has flown to Canada in order to 
accompany her invalid mother back to Eng- 
land. Her mother is in the grip of some horrify- 
ing and unspecified illness, which has caused 
paralysis, speech distortion, inability to chew 
andswallow, 8 reduction inweighfto five stone 
or thereabouts. During the flight from Nova 
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Scotia to Heathrow, Jane and her mother 
(whom romeone has dressed in a turquoise 
suit) review the past, their own haught rela- 
honship, the onset of the frightful disabiUtles. 
The sick woman's behaviour, as her condition 
worsened, made things tough for the rest of the 
family, who took themselves away from her, 
one by one: Jane, her father, hfcr brother Tom! 

Jane - the first-person narrator - goes back 
to the beginning, to her own earliest memories: 
bloke Newington and some grievance of her 
mother s over a child’s fancy dress; the moves, 
first to California and then to West Africa, as 
her father (a historian) takes up appointments 
at foreign universities; the oddness of Amer- 
iM, where the fomlly is menaced by bears and 
freak waves. Back home in London, Jane fails 
to slop her baby brother falling down a flight of 
twelve steps, an accident for which her mother 
unreasonably holds her to blame. 

The tone in which all this is recounted is 
ferociously jaunty and forthright. “Tom, who 
IS grown up now. doesn’t find It possible to 
blame no one. So he blames you'. Yoasittine 
Aerciln pw turquoise get-up. People have 
b^ ill before without being cruej”, thinks 
Jane, before going on to consider some Of the 
by mother: 

hifWeUliM on the part of her hiisband -callina 

ihpy 

4Sid no?.“‘ ™; 

1.0 function as 

1 fpr the two women involved. While the 

2 bv*'A-**r *^^by food supr 

tiormal .life nrociiiiidi >»^ 
pialnhfgiwmngets lo.lmep thinffl.inttfr«iiM ‘ 




The anguished flashback which is the cem 1 
section of the book gives his 
opportunity to recollect his initial enthusU^ 
for the vigorous life and high colour ofT 
place; even the subsequent scenes of wranelm^ 
with obstructive officials display a relish K 
people and its language: “Charming sir in 
this matter the superintendent is hapless " But 
Roll isn’t yet up to the weight of his subiw 
Charles’s account of the passionate, muiW' 
ous. life-changing events he describes is loo 
often encased in airy or hammy self-consdous. 
ness (“I paid little attention to the u«ul 
eddying crowd”; “I stammered an afSnnitivt 
reply"). Attempts to match up to the material 
risk portentousness (“I ascribe a particular 
fatefulness to this step”). Rolt seeks to legiti. . 
mize some laboured orsickly flights of fancy by 
calling attention to them - the flowers of the 
shiuli tree, after which Charles’s lowr s 
named, are described as “almost comically tro- 
pical, so lovely and so brief, as insubstantial u 
romance”. The point is made but a squhi 
remains. 

Lines, ludes 
and Popper 

Toby Fkton 

WILLIAM DONALDSON 
la This Allowed? 

271pp. Macdonald. £10.95. 

03S6 12293 X 

■ ■■“I— ■■ 

Is This Allowed? is told by an anonymous, inter- 
mittently prosperous Wykehamist author with 
a taste for “girls with mad le^ and minds like 
soda water", He does a lucrative trade in 
“toilet books" with titles like How to Be s 
Pint-Sized Romeo and The Naff Calendar, 
churned out by the dozen for an undemanding 1 
Christmas market. He escapes from the f 
domesticities of London for a spell at his flat in | 
Ibiza with a girl hired for the week as a sexaal I 
companion. Among the packaged wallies of | 
the arrival lounge this shining-eyed girl, Mel* I 
issa, proves outstanding, not least when her | 
eyes shine the more brightly after her frequent | 
visits to the powder room. She is of course as | 
high as a kite on-lines of cocaine. | 

Nostrangertodrugshimself-theoccasional . I 

mandy or lude - he is grabbed immediately by 
his “Princess", getting a vicarious buzz fr^ r 
her excesses. However much he believes, like ^ 
all addicts, that he “can handle it”, the new ^ 
thrill she gives him has him completely t 
hooked. “I’m the drug of your choice", she 
tells him, as he falls inevitably for the illusiofl 
rather than the reality. 

Without drugs. Princess Melissa is a mere 
holidaymaker; with them, she can make # 
whole room dance. A failed impresario, it suits 
his style to show her off to the “retinue w 
twerps” he finds in the glitzier bare of Ibit#- BV 
the time they return to London he is abjwtly 
dependent. The plot that was in a holiday 
mood in the Mediterranean darkens rapidly #* 
home. The book is loosely enough shaped |; 
allow several pages of barely relevant la^uit j 
farce before the smart pushere arrive. beariiil | 
her pleasure in Rolls Royces, and a society |. 
drugs scandal is introduced as.thc freebasers ;; 
start brevring up in their alembics. ; i; 

By then she. is a huddled, wee|^ lilfi® 
but he still pours money into her, hoping W 
regain the personality lie has Imaging * t 

Perhaps the narrator deserves to be ripped of* 

He U a smug fpllpw, precariously in 4 

^®®iiiy».dropping,real names (Martin | 

Anthony Powell, .someone called Lo^ . | 
.vor) with mucH the- same spedousnes ^ f 

citesCanetri and Neitzsche [x/ejor quofesPo^ 

per to unimpressed girls in wine bare. Pof ." , ^ . ■ 
autobiography and fantasy have Ijecofne,^*^* : 
extricably. niiiigled'>as. In one of his . t. 

^btims of pornographic snapshots. . . 's 

. ; Hlk fantasy that triumphs in this bldcK.^^ ; 

Cdy:’|,You»ll . never ^place me”, the ' • 

' r'Vidtim', afid he! knows that the, . 
ttea^ehtvbre^bed for her will destrty j ; ' j 
forever; ’blt^ 

.clinie iiii' whicK she dies, he is 
ytHpldpabi hereto lip snidllpr afld.rt 

want dnitoWfr’Aiw” : ‘ ^ „!• 
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The last picture-shows 


Art of the states 


J ohn Clute 

ROBERT COOVER 

A Night at the Movies or, You Must Remember 
This: Fictions 

187pp. Heinemann. £12.95. 

0434 14390 1 
RICHARD YATES 
Cold Spring Harbor 
lS2pp.Melhuen. £10.95. 

0413144208 


When the Second World War began for the 
United States, Richard Yates was fifteen years 
old and Robert Coover was nine. They were 
both old enough to be haunted by the memory 
of chat sunset of peace and seeming innocence. 
Both A Night at the Movies and Cold Spring 
Harbor are set at the beginning of the 1940s. 
though it might be more accurate to say that 
Coover’s collection of pust-modernist fables 
takes its sustenance from that period, and both 
books are elegies for that vanished world. 

A brash foregrounding of language and 
special effects may initially conceal the frozen 
melimcholy that permeates the tales collected 
in A Night at the Movies, but there can finally 
be no doubt as to the sadness in them. For a 
short while, pazzazz may seem to prevail. 
Coover replaces the normal table of contents 
with a "Program" which spiels the night’s 
attractions in terms directly evocative of the 
cinema in 1940, and gives the impression that 
stories like “Shootout at Gentry’s Junction", 
“Charlie in the House of Rue" or “You Must 
Remember This” should be read as formal dis- 
plays of fabulist wit. But in “Shootout”, Gary 
Cooper’s archaic fragile rectitude fails to cope 
wilit a ribald adversary who incarnates cliuos 
and death; in “Charlie", the bewildered ageing 
Charlie Chaplin of 1940 flounders deeper and 
deeper into a world where every prank brings 
death closer to real people; in “You Must Re- 
member This”, Humphrey Bogart and Ingrid 
Bergman engage in an obsessive sexual rela- 
tionship that recasts Casablanca in terms that 
wre inadmissible in 1942. These tales, and the 
interludes that separate them, are brazenly 
witty, but the homages they present are 
savagely disruptive of the veil of nostalgia 
through which it has become comfortable to 
view the safe past before the troubles began, 
cinema began to die, and the numbed audience 
awoke. 

The movies of 1940 may work as solace for 


their viewers half a century later; for the 
citizens of 1940, they also served as models of 
the world. Throughout Richard Yates's novel 
Cold Spring Harbor, which is set on Long 
Island in 1942, a cinematic subtext constantly 
shapes everyone's behaviour, as well as (heir 
sense of what they ought (u expect from ailuli- 
hood, marriage, children, jobs. As in all of 
Yates's fiction since his first novel, the stun- 
ning Revolutionary Road (1961). these ex- 
pectations arc sapped by failures of luck, ener- 
gy and purpose. As always in his work, almost 
everyone drinks too much, though no one re- 
marks on the fact. As always, » kind of mental 
paralysis fixes everyone as in amber, even in 
these sunset years before the war. 

The grind of everyday existence has gradual- 
ly stripped young Evan Shepard of any dreams 
he may have had of a shapely life, just as bad 
luck and a stiff torpor have cost his father. 
Charles, the military career to which he had 
hoped to devote himself. Charles’s wife has 
had a mental breakdown, and reproachfully 
haunts their small home in Cold Spring Har- 
bor, which is a slightly down-market exurb of 
New York City. Gloria Drake, whose anodyne 
daughter Evan marries, is n compulsive iiilker, 
and the noise she mukes deafens her to the 
small irogcdics marring the lives she invades. 
Caught in paralysed isolations, each lives 
alone, though surrounded; if Evan has aspira- 
tions, they dangerously resemble talcs he may 
have picked up from the neighbouring movie 
house. When war comes, ear troubles disqual- 
ify him from service. He will see no action. 
Darkness begins to fall on Cold Spring Harbor 
and America. 

Lives of such morose immobility should 
make for depressing rending, and much of 
Yates’s work seems unbearably deterministic 
in its insistence on the erosions of living. Cold 
Spring Harbor, however, tliough it is minor 
Yates, has an almost bracing erfccl. quite prob- 
ably because of the elegiac distance from which 
it is narrated. Though the faltering centre of 
the plot may be Evan Shepard and his incolie- 
rent, stumbling fall Into an almost incestuous 
adultery. Cold Spring Harbor's centre of con- 
sciousness is Evan’s young brother-in-law, a 
character with little to do in 1940 except 
attempt to survive adolescence, but with a 
great deal to remember. If there is any hopeful- 
ness in this tale of entrapment and paralysis set 
so long ago, it may well be the implicit sense 
that one young boy managed to escape, and 
now manages to remember, through the pages 
of this book. 


Linda Taylor 


THOMAS McCUANF 

ToSkinAC'at: Stories 

212pp. Seeker and Wtirhurg. tHi.95. 

11436 27(i3rtri 

ANNIIKATriE 

Where You'll Find Me iiiui niher stories 
191pp. Miicinilluii. 19.95. 
ll3.t344(iK36. 


There's at least one song, they say, fi>r every 
state in the USA. Increasingly, it seems, the 
short slt»ry in America is also producing a 
narrative vruec for every suite; Fkmnery 
O'Coimnr in Georgia . r.iidoraWeUy in Missis- 
sippi. were only tlic hegimiing. Tlunnas 
MeGuane hails from Montana, and the stories 
in To Skin a Cal arc locally rooted: they are 
alive with catticinen and duck lumters, and 
with the contrast between ranch life and small- 
town provincialism. There is a sense that the 
wild is only just lamed, that it might encroach 
at any moment -■ not just in terms of Nuiure 
"out there" hut in the natures of the chiiiaders 
that McGuanc describes. The narrator in 
"Like a L.caf'.for instance, is first encoimtered 
under his house, poisoning rats. At the same 
lime, he is listening i»> the convcrsaiion of a 
nciglihmir mul his visiting mistress. Tire narrn- 
tor, both ilisapproving tnul tiiillnied . courts the 
mistress, discovers lier to he n regular whore 
and ends up shouting her. 'I'his is frontier be- 
haviour: rats or mistresses, you have to get rid 
of the honicwieckcrs. “I represent civilization 
in a small but real way”, says the narrator. 

With St) much potential iinruliiiess. both out 
there and in here, there a u bid to stay on lop. 
In the title story. Bobby Decutur admires fal- 
cons; but “if they get miles nnd little parasites’’, 

he says, “they lose their edge and can no lorigcr 
win the game of survival''. Bobby, at sen In a 
sophisticated, decadent world way outside of 
Montana, fails to lake heed of his own know- 
ledge about falcons. Like a character lie might 
have seen on television buck home in Dead- 
rock, he has a “propensity not to be normal” 
and “secs himself as dangerou-s". In fact, Bob- 
by is a wild boy with too much money: he 
dreams of being a pimp in San Franciwo, be- 
cause of the power he’ll wield; without recog- 
nizing the mites nnd little parasites that will 
then destroy him. 

McGuane is skilful at vividly conveying a 
series of escalating absurdities in which charac- 
ters and events are out of control id a 


gri)tcsi|uely funny way: the man who attempts 
a sexual assault on the dummy at :i dcimuistra- 
lion of emergency procciliires in case of heart 
attack, for instance. There is a eiirimis mixture 
of thuggery and conformity in the parochial 
lives that McGuiinc describes, lie conjures a 
siih-civili/iitioii where conventionid riglil mul 
wrong do luil alw'ays apply, wliere you can 
trade a ilaughler’s illegitimate new-born baby 
to a childless judge in rouim for his finding in 
your favour at a court proceeding. 

Ann Beattie's stories, set fat away from cat- 
tlemen and hiimers. rats and falcons on the 
relatively civilized East OniM, deal with a 
sweetly sad territory of domestic relationships: 
one of inevitable misunderstandings. Her 
narrative technique is in tune with how people 
recollect connections and mis-coaneclions 
with others: “K-ople forget years ami remem- 
ber moments. Seconds and symbols arc left to 
sum things up." So, loo. she goes on, in u story 
called “Snow", are single words: “What 1 re- 
member ahoul all that time is one winter. The 
snow. Even now, saying 'snow', tny lips move 
so (hat they kiss the air." 

Altlumgh ■■Snow" is the shortest and im»l 
schemalie piece in Where Yon'U Hml Me, its 
formula holds good for the olherstorics. 1 heir 
narrators, telling iilmut domestic scenes l:i 
dinner, niristmas. a journey in a car), pay 
parliciiliir attention to details - of clothing. 
cii'CMmstaiicc. gesture- vividly and realistically 
describe!. These intense juxtaposed Images 
suggest loiidcd meaning. Tlie point, in fact, is 
tme about contingency: there is no meaning as 
such; the whole just happens to be composed 
of a SCI of random particles. 

Eve nts und characters in Beattie’s stories urc 
hlurrgd. but the method is wlurlly convinelng- 
it has the truth of the therapist’s couch where 
images arc conjured up ond sifted. Unlike 
McGunne’s. Beattie’s “voice” is stateless; but 
she writes about the no-man's-land of feeling 
with cosmopolitan authority. 


TheR)rmationof 

('Jiristondom 


ioys on the brink 


Christopher Hawtree 

JAYPARINl. 

The Patch Boys 

2l8pp. New York: Henry Holt. S15.95. 

• 080500(M7X ■ ’ 

Perhaps owing fo a jacket-painting of some 
healthy-looking lads at play in a river. The 
Patch Boys has found consldefable success in 
the American “young adult" rharket. Yet on 
page sixty-nine, appropriately enough, prac- 
tices are extolled that, committed on the pre- 
mises, would lead to immediate expulsion. Be 
that BSit may, Jay. Parini, who is already known 
as a poet and critic, has written a novel that can 
: be enjoyed f 6 r the. first lime at any age. 

Not h great deal happens (it hardly could) in 
this account of a fifteen-year-old’s summer m a 
Pennsylvanian niiniiig tdwn during 1925 . The 
mihes are there as a background, a threat of 
^hat niigbt'.well lie ahead in an existence 

, Vhich, for the moment, is happily passed swim- 

( .taing In a river of questionable purity and, less 
■ -Ccluably, stifling erotic yearnings which focus 
" one EUle Maynard.lThut adolescent, sense 
V of.belhg oii'the brink of discovering.everyihing 

- j 'about (be Worfd fins rarely been, so wpll . 
- -fiairtut^^ here. Parini allws his 

.. : narFOtor, Sarnmydi Cartini, neilh- 

ifidpige in. irony 'at the expeosc of his 
. 'seR nor . tp let rip with torrents pE 

“boptic’’;.rcCW , 

. ;>All.is'held In check bj( ft prose that is; no less 

' ■ -’ i* ■ ■ 


by the writing of verse of a fearful smeenty. A 
visit to a loan-shark brother in New York 
comes to an equally unfortunate, rnessy end 
and contrasts with the grim sweat of life below 
ground back home - all of it subject to the 
bonfession-box and Father Francis. The mefo- 
drama of the ending comes as an inevitable 
part of life in a town where forces are always 


present to quell those such as Sammy, who 
have gained a glimpse of the possibilities 
beyond it. "Whatever the world threw at me 
now, I would throw back in spades." It would 
be pleasing if a publisher, bent on grabbing a 
copy of Spycalcher at Kennedy Airport, made 
the small delour necessary to secure the En- 
glish rights to this novel, 





Matching hurt for hurt 


Katherine Bncknell, 

daphne MERKIN 
Enchanimenl /,nt,z 

28Rpp- Hamish Hamilton. tlU.w* 

0241 1 21 1 32- ■ 

MiAMWiem describes a privite^^^^^ 

in a large Orthodox Jewish family h'»n 8 In 
ManhalSi. It offers an oncrgeiic. 5^ 

Sc pllruire of a childhood blighted by the 
failure of .imimacy and physic;il uffccliort. 

Daphne Merkin’s narrator. Haminh Lehmann. 

™ei.i I. 


television. She yearns for her mollijer. and us 
an adult she remnins locked in this pattern of 
unrequitable desire. "In the end”, she says, 
•^iherc. arc no compensations for having felt , 
y-ouiself to bo unloved." The spirit of Freud 
broods over Enchanimeni like the .spirit of that 
past which Hannah canriot csc;ipc. The narra- 
tive is shaped like the fruitless schsions of 
uhnlysis which begin when Flnnniih Is still n ' 
young child, ll wanders freely among ihc 
memories of childhood, lulolesccna* and early 
adulthotul. nils seems a difficult way to 
siriicturc ft’ novel, yet Merkin’s conlroMs 
impressive. She almost fciisUisiitally loads 
.story with detail, as rclucliinl us lierriurralor 10 . 
let 8 p any fragnicni of Hic past. 

■ Mcrkiii's control isidtooj^rcssivc. llnniinh . 

• Seek? a partner who will sec .the past exact ly ns 
shd scus it; 'T would'tove lo fiiitJ sonwoiie 
• wIh^ meniorlcs matched mine, lilifa I'tirt for 
, Httle- hurt." In « sense, her narrative liWs to 
coerce thc= reader into this .role. As Erirftaiif- 
fiearsi relcnilessly ori, the reuder lopks in , • 
,yaln for arty real developQijeot and.-qljtlw ' • 
, ifaals relieved: to otope 


The Formation of 
Christendom 

JUDITH HERRIN 

'This is a book vmtten with great verve, 
freshness of appioacb and orginallty of 
viev/. It shows a vivid appreciation of 
the immense variety of local conditions, 
opinions and customs in both the 
eastern and the western halves of the 
Bomen Empire m the early Middle 
Ages: an important contiibuilon to n 
iiugesiibjeci which is hist beginning to 
lie studied as a wholn. 

Sir FUchaid Southern ^ 

450 pages, £29.60 (0 6311516601 






meiii rntner tnan fervently ,yaln.for arty real developQijoynil,.^^ ; j 


Basil 

Blackwell 

108 Cowley Road. Oxford 0X4 IJF 
Suite 1603. 432 ParkAveiiue South, 
New York NY 10016 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 


Members of the Jury» you have seen the pluin’ 
tiffs wife, Molly Bloom, in the witness box. 
Some of you may keep ihat image nil your 
lives. You may nsk yourself whether it is likely 
that the plaintiff, nii artist, a man of affairs, and 
a man with a respected position in the life of his 
country and with a daughter at a supremely 
fascinating age, would throw all this away for a 
brief bout of loveless commercialized sex in 
Nlghtlown. You may ask yourself whether it is 
not more probable that this fine man has been 
traduced by the doubtful witness of Cissy Caf- 
fery, Gerty MacDowcll and a certain Bella/ 
Bello; to say nothing of the evident malignity 
of one James Joyce, a renegade Irishman, 
monifestly untrustworthy, satirical and nearly 
blind whereas Molly what a fascinating I am of 
course impartial and undoubtedly fragrant 
under the Spanish with her breasts going all 
perfume 1 must not nltcmpi to sway your judg< 
ment Yes I will Yes. 

Gentleman of the jury we arc doubtless all 
very sorry for this Sonya but the facts remain 
lliiil slic is only u Russian Inrl and a female one 
at that while Mr Raskolnikov, n young man of 
grent promise and self-confidence 

Men of the Jury you have seen Sir Jolin 
r’ulslaffin the witness box and 


our constitutional freedoms arc safe in their 
hands. Meanwhile in the real world two-thirds 
of the newspaper-buying, the daily-printed- 
matcrial-buying public subsists, perhaps by 
choice, on nothing but vicars' knickers and 
royal romps and loony lesbian moors monster 
bingo fun. The river of information is pumped 
nnd desalinated and facsimilated and satellite- 
bounced around the world, but high up in the 
mountains the source is polluted by the same 
old dripping excrement, the same old dead 
slieep. 


The BBC has .in estimable programme called 
Wliai the Papers Say (it seeks to tell you what 
.the papers say), which these days reminds me 
more and more of Joyce Grenfell awarding 
prizes at a nursery school art exhibition while 
resolutely ignoring (he fact that the entire 
schoolruoin is disfigured by gigantic obscene 
(uul subversive graffiti. They tell you whnt this 
paper thinks about the Sunnis and the Shia and 
what that one thinks of constitutional issues in 
the Philippines and how they are practically 
unanimous in their concern with M2 money 
supply figures and you sip your coffee and 
Ihink my! what a responsible press we do have. 


The foreign press, by contrast, has an unerring 
sense of news values. I have by me - as who 
docs not? - a recent issue of La Semana al 
Servicio del Pueblo (The Weekly Public Ser- 
vont? A Week's Devotion to (he Popular 
Cause? Seven Days of Doing Good to YOU?) 
of I'ccute, Baja California (where the beer 
comes from), which leads with a story of uni- 
versal appeal: “INHABITANT OF TECATE 
INJURED BY SHOT AS HE DESCENDS 
FROM HIS AUTOMOBILE TO URIN- 
ATE''. The opening paragraph of the stury is a 
model of journalistic explication: who? (Jos£ 
Rnmdn Uribe Pnrcdcs); when? (22.30); 
wlicrc? (corner of Avenidu Mexico nnd 17th 
Street); no, where? (sorry, in the left arm); 
iKldiiional information, ninterini but also pic- 
turesque, ciiat)llng reader to Ulenlify with sub- 
ject of story? (tu satisfy a physiological need). 

The rcinnining paragraph is succinct. The 
injured |icrson presented himself to the IVlh 
Sector of the PJE (Simdn Ahitia Torres, 
Secretary) to make a report of his own freewill . 
He accepted that he lind mndc a human error 
but was driven to it by fuertes dolores in the 
cstomago which obliged him to search for a 
ptnee to ir al badu, notwithstanding (sin embar- 
go) on lowering his pnntnloncs he heard the 
detonation of a firearm and discovered that 
blood was running down bis arm, because the 
bullet had struck him. 

And there, admirably, without trivial detail, 
spurious background, vain speculation, or any 
species of lily-painting (ITS WHOOPS OLE 


Intellectuals in conflict 


Michael Schmidt 


The Congi^s Intemacional iPIntellectuals i 
Artistes in Valencia this June had a mission. 
Fifty years ago the Second Cbngress of Writers 

Against Fascism and in Defence of Culture, 
the legendary gathering of well-meaning and 
lefl-thjnkuig writers, met in Valencia to ex- 
' press support for the Republican cause. The 
1987Execu{iveCommi(tee- including Fernan- 
do Savaler, Jorge Semprdn, Juan Goylisolo. 
JuanGueto and Manuel V^uez Montalbfin - 
sent out invitatrons with a Manifesto which 
promised not a “mere commemoration, a self- 
satisfied evek^ttori of the past .... It is time 
for a clarificBiion of theory regarding (he role 
of Imellectuals. the exact nature of their social 
commitment; time, .at last, to delineate and 
denounce the Injustices, however flagrant, of 
what was then a just cquse:". 

The Manifesto divided sheep from goats. 
Rafael Alberti and Oobrie^Garcfa-M&rques 
cried off; (he Official Russian Delegation was 
swept by o flu bug and unable t,o attend. Cuba 
did send an offlcial delegation to complement 
the exited Ciiban writers - Heberto Padilla, 
Giiillenno Cabrera Infante, Carlas Franqui 
and Mnrta Frayde - who were foviled. In 1937 
all delegations were official: in 1987 only ohe. 
Our Congress was of individut)! delegates, ex- 
iles and emigres. The officinl Cuban delogailon 
wiis nn illuminating antichronism, an edho of 
19.37. There were other annchrani.sihs from re- 
cent history and some victims ofit- in the nnst 
European exiles, in Arab writers fkom North 
Africa, Lebanon and Iraq who brought their 
troubled world with them; and in the Dorian 
Gray figure of Dnnlul Cuhn-Bendit,.ais rusy- 
cliee'ked as Hopkins's bugler, commanding the 
stage with (he fervourof 19(iR, though his poli- 
tics hod undergone a mutation. Tliese ghosts, 
and (he victims of current turmoil, underlined 
a theme of the Congress: history moves at 
different paces in different lands: what is dead 
in Europe survives in the Arab world and in. 
Latin America. 


AS JOSE SPENDS PESO) or refinad-gold- 
gilding (BATHROOM BANDIDO BRINGS 
PANIC TO PUEBLO), we leave our hero, 
with a firm grasp of hU stomach, his trousers, 
his bleeding left arm and the senseless cruelty 
of the universe. 


If we are at the dawn of a bright new era of 
bookbanning, bookblockading and - who 
knows- bookburning, the noon will bring an ill 
wind of good to those who supply the precious 
commodity. The less free people are to speak, 
the more time they spend in bookshops and 
libraries. It is hard to ban so many books that 
there is nothing left for the dealer to deal in, 
but they had a brave try in what was then 
Rhodesia. I have here the list of banned books, 
periodicals and records as of year's end 1970, 
and it doesn’t leave a whole lot to chance, 
starting with Abrahams's Tell Freedom, 
Aldiss's Hand-Reared Boy and the Beatles 
Lyrics illustrated by Alan Aldridge. Sex, race, 
and rock *n’ roll: the triple motif is clearly 
stated in the opening bars. James Baldwin, 
Lenny Bruce and Jack Kerouc; Hotel Orgy, 
The LIberaiion of Guini, Been Down So Long 
It Looks Like Up To Me. Anything by Bur- 
roughs, nnytliing with the words Black or Sex- 
ual or Freedom or any combination of the 
same, anything (it appears) in Swedish. Eros In 
Capricorn never stood a chance, any more than 
Not Now, Sweet Desdemona,Hihis be Sexual 
Heresy, or The Literature andlltought of Mod- 
ern Africa. A bar on the Tropics of Cancer and 
Capricorn, on Plexus and Sexus but not on 
Nexus, on Whitestone Glamour Books num- 
bers 83, 84, 85, 86 and 87, and a surprising lot 
of rugby songs and jokes, whose publishers 
probably thought they were on to a nice safe 
little earner in Salisbury, No room either for 
The Origin of the BrunIsts or Absolute Begln- 
nen, Why are we in Vietnam, and Sock it to me. 
Alice', or (fine demonstration of impartiaUty) 
W. B. Huie's The Klansman. 

The list is strangely nostalgic today, with the 
dusty icons of abandoned revolutions: Simon 


The members of the Executive Committee 
were political writers. During Franco's years 
they were active in radical circles, several in a 
Communist Pnrly which expelled them. Under 
the monarchy they remain political. Yet they 
invited as President of the Congress a veteran 
of 1937 who was neither a Spaniard nor a Com- 
munist like Rafael Alberti, but a Mexican 
whose writing on (he philanthropic ogre of 
bureaucratic socialism has raised the hackles of 
Iberian jand Latin American Marxists ever 
since llm 1950s when, in Sur, the Argentinian 
magazine, he aired the issue of Soviet labour 
camps and their implications for radical parties 
in Latin America. Octavio Paz was the logical 
choiro for President of a Congress bent on 
“critical reflection", and his inaugural address 
challenged delegates with histoiy, reminding 
us how the 1937 delegates were fired with right- 
eous anger. but also with a hunger for violence; 
how their politics lacked experience and, de- 
spite passioii, (heir humanity lacked inno- 

cence. Against the hubrislic righteousness and 
foU-throated engagement of 1937 he advanced- 
tw critical tools: humility and irohy, which 
' together reveal the intelleciuairs place In the 
order of things and (he nature pf his responsi- 
bility aiid witness. Mtirip Vnrgas Llo$a and the 
, urbane' Chilean radicoi Jorge Inwards made 
brilliant contributions which ^tended these 
themes. ' 

We had been promised Iniclicctuals and 
Artists. There were ronm outstanding writeni . 
•among (he 200 delegates, but' few akiisis; thd 
majority consisted of academid specialists In ■ 
various fields. Sir Stephen Speiidcr, another 
vctcraif of 1937, wondered whether the pri- 
vileged man of letiera, whose Apeolhilsm is a 
writer granM ldni adlhbrUy to s^dk on (he • 
greni issuesoftheday. wttso dinosaur, and (he 
new intellectual wns a specialist confined to hik' 
specialism. There certainly was; a large ^ 
academic continj^nt; Sopic hnd come expM- 
ing the kind of Congress where dlscussion'ahd • 
debate within, (heir disdpliaea would occurs i 
Members of the public, on' ihe 'Oiher handv ^ 
thronged the meeting in 4h!a new;^lade:i>f’ 


Music expecting drama and illumination. 
Veterans of the Republican armies of 1937 
wanted reminiscence and justice - they still do 
not qualify for pensions. The organizers had 
not reckoned with an audience as large, diverse 
and impassioned as they got. 

Executive Committee members attended 


auenuea 

events selectively, concentrating on the round- 
table discussions on the media, “Intellectuals 


- iiivvtio, ilucilcuiUHlS 

and History", “Intellectuals and Memory", 
and “Intellectuals and Violence and the new 
Critical Consciences". Who can blame them - 
the nine major sessions lasted upwards of three 
and a half hours without respite (except for a 
tomb scare); contributors for the most part 
kept to set speeches. Eyeryone in 1987, as in 
1937, spoke -for the record. The media re- 
corded each word and gesture. The Congress 
published massive Proceedings. The measured 
wntnbutlons of Peter Burke. Giovanni Levi 
Qiotgio Grawi, Stanley Tigerman, Antonio 
Tabucchl. Jaime Siles. Fawaz TVaboulsi and 
Roger Bartra got rather lost, they spoke as 
though they expected discussign to follow. 

At one level the Congress was boring. 
Speaking for (he record, refusing to debate 
n^sisilng on keeping to set texts, the main ebn- 
trihutors provided little open discussion. Their 
rhetorical styles, like different critical Idioms 
seldom made contact. When sessiotis werh 
thrown open, invited delegates responded with 
scripted statements as woll. Conflict was pro- 

pUbi?c ^ ^I'^Vsoneral 

, .Whon the Amcrienn publisher Andrt Schit 
fnn asked why he had hMrd so much of Stalln- 
Nicaragua. El Salvador; 
Chile ato Guatemala, he was wildly cheeftd. ' 

^'058 Slivered gn attack bn 
SSrt ^ *^«Pl?«''tomesffidissatisfo^ 

tragedies 

of, ^Iforent countries m stereptyp^ terms He 


Vinkeiioog and Franz Fanon, Phyllis aod 
Ebcrhard Kronhausen, Sheikh Newzawiand 
Gaia Servadio. Susann J., Robbins H. and Col- 
lins J.; whatever happened to them? The Gin- 
ger Man and Jan Cremer, Candy and Mm 
Breckinridge, nil gone under the hill. The cur- 
tains have fallen on O as on O! Calcutta, and 
Riot 71 no longer sounds like incitemcm. 

You can hear the same music (those unheard 
are sweeter) in the list of banned records. Hah 
and Irish Rugby Songs. “The Freedom Singen 
Sing of Freedom Now" and The Who, 
t’aime . . . moi non plus" (seven inches of 
grunting and panting) and "Why I am Ready lo 
Die" by Nelson Mandela. But then 1970 is a 
long time ago. 


It ill behoves, you may feel, someone who 
blunders about Pacific nations and their capit- 
als to mock the errors of others, but I have 
always thought that 1 would prefer to be stoned 
by, as it were, fellow adulterers, than by a 
firing squad of those without sin (there might 
be fewer of them but their rocks would be given 
the added impetus of self-righteousness); or to 
put it another way, it would be a more sporting 
world if only people in glass houses threw 
stones. So I'm perfectly happy to jeer at one 
Michele Troclion whose catalogue contains or 
contained an offer of P. A. Dickinson's 8ig 
Game Shooting on the Equator, described as “a 
precoushy document with an introduction by 
T S Eliot". Precoushy, with its Slavic sonor- 
ities, is one of those words that subvetls ling- 
uistic norms - likewise, you can’t feel the same 
about the Woolfs when you learo that the 
Greeks render Bloomsbury as MPLOUMS- 
MPOURI. But still more subversive 1 think h 
the notion of Eliot as a secret big-game hunter, 
a name spoken with respect in the old Dry 
Salvages, the best watering hole in Dar, where 
they remember with awe what he did to the 
broad-backed hippopotamus, his keen nostril 
for the subtle effluence of cat, and (he still 
untold story of him and Francis Macomber. 


dialectic the intellectuals of the West grow in- 
discriminate, they serve the enemies of demo- 
cracy. His call was for a critical, not a romantic, 
solidarity with genuine movements of reform 
in Latin America. 

The final session, on “Intellectuals and Vio- 
lence", was the tnost memorable. The "round 
table” which preceded the open debate had 
been crudely organized, with too many official 
speakers, among them two Cuban exiles and 
Daniel Cohn-Bendit. The official Cuban dei 
legation had organized local sympathizer to 
discredit the exile Marta Frayde, who read, a 
paper on human rights. As she began to speak, 
hundreds of mimeographed sheets circulated, 

* denouncing her as a CIA agent. The sj^loQ 
became heated. At one point Octavio Paz^ 
Jorge SempnSn almost came to blows with 
members of the audience. Two policemen 
appeared on stage, Daniel Cohn-Bendit, de- 
nied the right to speak by the Chair, plunged 
into the audience to establish his ri^t to speak 
from the floor, He laid into, the official Cuban 
delegation, How can a writeir speak for acoun- 
try? A writer can only speak. for himself. 

The Chairman narrowly saved the scssiw 
chaos. When.he tried to make a cojicliid- 
ing speech, words failed him. He was bandeda 
piece of paper and announced that fourtew 
people had died in an. ETA bomb IhcidCfli w* 

' 'Barcelona. Suddenly our prattle ,was w( 

I ' perspective. 1937 was not far away. We 
chased off the front pages and the evening 

neVvs, Huniility and Irony should have, been the 

lessbns. of . the 'final session. Intellectuals;- 
dgeupy at best a marginal plaw. History iV’’* 
here, biit limps behind gisewhere; In another j 

plac« it repeats itseff time hfter time, Those 0 

, us who arrived ip Valencia., as - i 

a^osdes were'coniirmed in pur laci 
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Letters 


The Status of 

Psychoanalysis 


Sir - In his perceptive review of 77je Spon- 
Jeous Gesture, F. Robert Rodman's selec- 
lion of letters by D. W. Winnicott. Peter 
Lomas (July 24) expresses views on the status 
of psychoanalytic theories that require com- 
ment . He writes that when assessing a scientific 
theory the personality of its author can be 
discounted: "but psychoanalysis is not a scien- 
ct and anything that can help us lo understand 
why Us practitioners hold certain beliefs is 
worth considering." In view of the relevance of 
the psychoanalytic contribution to child de- 
velopment. it is essential that there should be 
adequate appreciation of its Importance. For 
that purpose Lomas’s remarks do a disservice, 
the more so as they come from a 

psychoanalyst. 

All scientific theorizing is an imaginative 
process and so inevitably influenced by per- 
sonal factors. In the so-called natural sciences 
the objective nature of the data makes it easy 
to judge the soundness of a particular theory. 
Because the data from psychoanalytic practiw 
are both private and highly subjective, It is 
commonly held that psychoanalysis Is thereby 
precluded from being a science, a view widely 
supported by Popper’s dictum that its theories 
cannot be falsified. This latter statement is 
simply not true. Psychoanalytic theories hove 
always been replaced when they have proved 
to be incompatible with fresh findings. A 
specific difficulty here is that whereas falsifying 
data can be obtained readily In laboratory 
experiments, ten to twenty years are required 
for analysts to assimilate and test new ideas in 
their practice. As a result changes are seldom 
noted by those outside the field. 

The practice of psychoanalysis, like medi- 
cine, can never be primarily a sdentific 
activity. It is a unique encounter in which two 
people combine to understand the self of one 
of them. The analyst has to make generaliza- 


tions about behaviour at the personal level. 
Before Freud, views about human nature came 
mainly from the empathic and intuitive gifts of 
poets and writers. They will always make a 
unique contribution, one that we cannot 
dispense with, because of their sensitivity to 
the human scene. Freud's work created a 
method for extending the scope of conscious 
experience, but insights from practice are still 
produced by a poetic or creative imaginative 
activity. Winnicott is often described by 
analysts as having a highly poetic mind, yet a 
very large number of psychoanalysts and 
others are extremely grateful for his “beliefs" 
regarding the influence of the early family 
environment on the development of the per- 
son. Such insights are appraised and adopted in 
the light of further practice. Eventually they 
have to be transmuted by scientific procedures 
into validated knowledge. 

Psychoanalysts have been notably slow in 
advancing this task. On the one hand it cannot 
be tackled adequately within the limitations of 
practice, but, perhaps more importantly, there 
has been a striking reluctance to replace 
Freud's assumptions based on iiinctecnth- 
century science by the modern biological 
theories that have made fundamental changes 
in the conceptions of what is scientific when the 
open systems that constitute living organisms 
come under closer scrutiny. The effect of their 
impact is well illustrated by John Dowlby's 
massive evidence built up over the past forty 
years. He has provided ample proof that 
theories about the early development of tlie 
person can be both verified and greatly 
enriched by studies using strictly scientific 
standards. His work arose out of his own 
aeativity, and so it is the more significant that 
it supports almost ail of Winnicott's “beliefs" 
despite tlie flaws in his personality that Lomas 
suggests should make for great caution in their 
adoption. 

In the human sciences, the contributions of 
the poetic imagination, whether from the 
writer or the psychoanalyst, are the primary 


source of our advances. The task of examining 
them scientifically requires the practitioner to 
change his role tn thnt uf scientist. I1ic 
clarifications in this issue of the nature of 
science ami its relation to practice arc now 
leading to knowledge of child development 
that is scientific by nny standard, nnd those 
concerned with its application to the evolution 
of soundly based mciiMl-hcnlth measures can 
be reassured of its status. 


Poets of Protest 


JOHN D. SUTHERLAND. 

3 Giilsiand Rond, Edinburgh. 


A Threat to Latin 


Sir. - Cliristophcr Hitchens (American notes, 
July 24) quotes Joseph Brodsky's cliaractcriza- 
lion of Yevtushenko as "a wcallwr vane. He 
throws stones only in directions that nre 
officially sanctioned and approved." Bui it was 
Yevtushenko who .swam against the unabnling 
tide of antisemitism in Russia under Khrush- 
chev by writing, declaiming nnd publishing 
Babiy Yar (the ravine where some 70,000 Jews 
were massacred by the Nazis). The sarne 
rdgime that indicted and exiled Brodsky in 
1964 had censured and censored tlie following 
protest by Yevtushenko three years earlier: 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS. 


NIsriB.rtayis Assistant Keeper fbrWMiAfrica In lhcMuKumofMaDklnd..ndthe.ulhorof71i,yn™«n/ 

/ffVerfa/isrn,/S94-/WJ,wa8publishedearllerthi*year. ^ 

C^enBlKkerisaiecturerinJapaBe»ealtheUnlversityofCambndge.Her77.eCflM//MBo>i-.A5W«/y / 

Shmdnlsh'cpracticesbiJapanepptiTeiiiniTiS. k i i«s«.rciiti 

DaTtdChandlarisResea,chDi.en.orotlheCen.,eforSouth^^^^^^ 

Victoria, Australia.HlsHiswrye/CawtodMwaspublishedlnlviw. .ki...-., 

ChlnWelzu’s books include which waspublBhedearliert ^^^^ 

RobiaCo™.aklsRead=rlnthaHis,o,yofArtattheCour..nldIn.tilnte.lx,ndon.and.heau.ho,oflv™i,« 
In Gold: Byzantine society and Us Icons, 1985. 


Sir, - Like most other modern historians. I had 
no regrets at the demise of Latin as a 
compulsory qualification for British nrls de- 
gree courses. Not only hud Latin long cea.scd to 
be necessary for ilii study of modern history 
but, for many students, the struggle to obtain 
the qualification induced n lifelong hatred of 
the language. A narrow functional approach 
did not work. 

Now one form of compulsion nnd narrow 
functionalism is apparently to be replaced by 
another. Pupils at stale, though not at private 
schools, are to he prevented from studying the 
classical languages ns part of (lie nntionnl 
curriculum, presumably liccausc only mmlerii 
languages are regarded as economiciilly neces- 
sary for the future workers who attend stale 
schools. Latin and Greek are fit subjects only 
for the fee-paying ^litc. 

It is particularly Ironic that, freed from their 
role as mere entrance qualifications, these 
languages arc now enjoying n renaissance at 
schools and universities, based on new 
teaching methods and a genuine interest 
among children of ail ability groups in tite 
language and culture of the ancient world. 
Latin, Ancient HIstory-ond Classical Civiliza- 
tion arc all popular among children at my local 
Inner London Education Authority compre- 

hensives. . 

A Secretary of Stale for Education who 
professes to believe in dioice is now to remove 
the choice to study the origins of our language 
and civilization; let us trust that he will think 
again. 


Let the Internationale thunder 
when ihc Insl nnli-Semitc on earth 
is buried forever. 

Ill my blood there is no Jewish blood. 
In their callous rage all anti-Semites 
must hate me nnw 
as if 1 were a Jew. 

Ami fur that reason 

I am n true Russian. 


If Yevtushenko has softened or been softened 
since, is it necessarily that much more “un- 
seemly and scandalous" than throwing stones 
at the author of such lines? The problems 
confronting a public figure in the Soviet Union 
must be quite different from those of a 
celebrated transalhmtic intellect ual. Imwcyur 
slialicrcd by past oppression or coniimiing 
dcracinatioii. Different, hut possibly as com- 
plex and probably less negotiable. 

'Neither Brodsky nor Yevtushenko could 
seriously represent “all Russian poets , as 
Brodsky cluinicd Yevtushenko’s membership 
of the American Academy suggests. But 
there are deeper senses in which any poet’s 
words nnd actions represent poetry. If our 
work is to be valued as a harbinger of 
imagination, beauty and truth, let there be 
honour among poets. 


MICHAEL HOROVITZ. 

Poetry Olympics. Bblcy. Olouccsiershlre. 


Browning Translations 


RODERICK FLOOD. 

21 Savernake Road. London NWJ. 


'Ausgepowert' 


III Kjota: oyzannne society ana luriivru , • 

FlUppoDonlidwasformerlyDlrwtoroftheilalianlmtitulcInLonton. Princeton 

John Fugglea is Libraries Adviser lo the National Trust . 

, . _ _ ... .. .. __ ^ I 


“^“H.ot,hcRoy.,A.^^ 
ki/uhnnce library, 1975, and The Art and Life ofJ. W. 

JinwKirkupisProffiuiorofComparaliveLiieratureatKyom 

Erie Korn ban antiquarian bookseller in London. 

Mary Lefkowlte’s Women in CriukMylh wns published lost year. 

' n. Ik • a . _ . ^ .A* a M ^ O kl«a H lltl A B f|n 


Sir, - George Steiner may well be right in 
criticizing Rainer Marwedel for using In- 
appropriate language in his biography of 
Theodor Lessing (June 26). In citing attsge- 
powert, however, he doeshim an injustice. The 
word is not a neologism but has been part of the 
German political vocabulary for well over a 
century. It is not derived from (he English 
power but from the French pauvre and is 
pronounced accordingly. It should therefore 
be rendered as “impoverished" rather than as 
“exhausted". 

As the German prinedss is said to have 
remarked on the social question during Bis- 
marck's time: "Die Armut komml von der 
powerteh." 


Sir, - Inn Jack says that the misatlribution to 
Robert Browning of ten translations from 
Anacreon was corrected in 1984 in The 
Browning Collections (Letters. July 31). 
However, the information w.is first published 
in 1982, in the introduction lo the Browning.s’ 
extant literary manuscripts compiled by Bar- 
bara Rosenbaum in the Index of Englisit 
Literary Manuscripts, Volume 3. part 1. page 
107. The Huntington manuscript of “Aeschy- 
lus' Soliloquy" Is also discussed there, with a 
facsimile provided as Plate 6. 


MARGARET M. SMITH. 
18 St John Street. Oxford. 


Philip Larkin 


Sir. - 1 have been asked by Faber and Faber to 
write a biography of Philip Larkin, and have 
the authorization of his executors. May I. 
please, through your columns appeal for 
anyone who has memories of or information 
about Philip Larkin lo contact me at the 
address below? 




INGO MUSSI. 

Tyrgatan 10. S-114 27 Siockholm. 


ANDREW MOTION. 

10 Montague Road, London E8 2HW, 


The VSeottish Arts CpungT ' has 
announced that the Ndl Oumi Interiiwqn" 

/ Fellpy^ jL98a will be- the, Canadian np^lisi 
i Robetttigh Davies, author of the Deptfom®^ 

; rS^terfon tHipgiei ^ D.avies ,yvill. 

‘i tlbll Ourio.litotufo.irr Stotlari^^ io 


3 


tueuniversltyofOxford. His latest book II 

Nkbotas Mann Is aFeltow of Pembroke College, Oxford, and Romance ggsex He is the 

Al«t«lrMcAuleylsSeniorLecturerlnlheDe[^lmcn.orE^^^^^ 

JullanMoynahan IsProfesSorofEngUsh at Rutgers Univcisiiy. New Jersey. 

HeitberO'Dqhoghueis a Follow of Somerville College. 0?ford.^ ««nibookisB/e 

HeDfo ft. ObermaQ Is Professor Of History althe University of Arizona. 

°efOnnhiionvonWlttenbergni«lhGenf,i9tla. 



celmBpoko/PollflcaiVersetl^i ■ n 

M'totoRog^lsDepu'tyPliwiordftheNato^^^ 

.Mkbad&hroidt’sbtokslnaMeSonieCoflM^^^ 

. -j-L-rtiv 

^^^ti^rpe'iThePersonalRuleofChadesIJ^S^'^^}^^..: . ■ ,,i.^.ntjhtPatnillatofBeilidihln 

I^WpuBlUhedlasly^^^^^ Mn,iunHiieHall.Dl6onilriglon.and8 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS ON_ 

TheTlSofAugustlS, W2, carried a revie\>f of 
Stewart Grahame’s Where Socialism Failed, 

from which these extracts are taken: 




■ i"f«,puBiuhedlas^ . ,ut..««,MBidiiodneHall.lil6offllh^^^ 

'[L^SttuvelaanAsilstarttProfeisdrinthepepBrimentofH. ^ 

WhlWfa sevehteenth-cenWtyChlnesehlstory. ^ M,»A Ti,0ABalaivofSlrnomiuMdre, I979.and 
r^^t^lf^^YfWtfctedPo^.waspublUliedfo^ . .. y 


This Is a curious and interesting account oC^a 
Socialistic colony established by Australians in 
South Amcrictt about twenty years ugo. l\ic 
nulhor says in his. Introduction ilinl lie ‘’slept 
over five hundred nights in a mud hiit at New 
Australfa". the name given to the settlement 

; . . , Tlie founder, WHlIamLnne. waseyidenl- 

ly a very remarkable man . - . ^ a sincere, 
ardent , and disinterested believer in the prlncj- 
ntes of SodalUm, endowed with, a “magnetic 
^rsoniOlly". He first came into prominence at 
the time of the Lortdortdocksiiike ol 1889. He • 
was then oil influential SoctaUstk Journalist in 
Australia, and the corilribution of £30.000 kent 
to the dock labourers' ffom Brisbane is said, to 
have been raised tmninly. by his efforts. .Th® 

. fijllowerg.whom )ie collected to be the piqaehrs 
Qf.hls Utopia beyqnd the sea were ov 


the working men of Qutonsland and New 
South Wales", “tank-sinkers, shearers, bush 
carpenters, sielion-hands, with artisans used to 
the rough-and-tumble life of Australia". .No 
better material for a settlement in a new. 
country could be imagined. As the site of the 
colony Mr Lane obtained from the Govern- 
ment of Paraguay a hundred leagues of land, 
fertile, wcll-w6oded, well-wutercd. conve- 
niently situated, and healthy. Everything 
seemed to promise well; and' the colonists 
looked forward to the enjoyment of an earthly 
paradise, unvexcd.by capital, competition and 
Ilic wages system. Tlicse hopes were doomed 
to dlsappolnlnieni .... Queslions such as 
those sonteiimcs put to apostles of Socialism by 
practically-minded Inquirers - Who will do Ihe 
Kovenging and the washing up? - were not 
found to be easy of solution . ... In 1899 
William Ijne returned finally to Australia; 
. and the . Socialistic principle was aher- 
Wattls practically abandoned 




•A. . 
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COMMENTARY 

Flow of fancy, depth of study 


John Gage 

Druwlntiin Kiisliiiiil fruin IlillinidloIIoRurili 
lirilish MiiSL'uni, tinlii August .n 

When Mortice Wttlpole clsiimccl, in tlie pivhicc 
It) his Anecthit's of huiithig in LngUintJ, that 
‘TItimlers imd Mollniul have sent us tlic 
greatest men Ihnl wc can hotist”. he had in 
mind very much (he period rcprcsuiilcii hy this 
.splendid exhibition, whose ciiphoiiioiis title 
might lead us to expect a high proportistn of 
native [-nglish talent, Inil wluise cdiUciK pre- 
sents the work not only of niiiiiy Netlierlatul- 
ers. hut also of (Jerinans, Frenehniun and Ita- 
lians, and a Swede and a S|taiiiard :is well. This 
means, perhaps (as Walpole also suspeeled). 
that llicrc was no tnek of psiironage in soven- 
(ticnlh-ex'iitury linglaiicl. especially at Conn, 
hut (hilt there was little provision for training 
uriisis unlil, in 1711, Sir Oodfrey Kncller (a 
Cfcrman) set up aii iiifornicd uciiduniy in Lon- 
don. the first of the several which provided a 
foreing-giuund for the lising Mrilish Sehool. 

Diawing was of course the fimiliiiiieiiial of 
acadeniic leaeliing, and this exhibition includes 
a niiiiiher of “ueudeiuy-stiidies" friuii these 
later years, notiihly ii heatilifully soft and ro- 
la.Ycd elialk-drawing of ii woman by I logartli, 
who pointed out (hut the Variderhmik-C'lieron 
Acmlcmy. off . St Martin's l.smc, where he stud- 
ied, first iniroiliieed the female nude model to 
make it "the more inviting to xuhscrihvrs", Hut 
drawing in this narrow sense is not what [,ind- 
.say .Siainion :md Christopher White, the arran- 
gers of (he exhihilion and the authors of its 
richly illuslratvcl and schiilarly catalogue 
f2.S5pp. British Museum Publications. 112. 
during(hcexhihition,£l4.9j!||icrcurier. 0 7141 
Ifi29 7) iindcrsiund hy ihc term, and they have 
cast their net very widely to include water- 
colours and pastels, a miniature hy Hilliard and 
even a very painterly unfinished oil-sketch by 


ilogarlh. 'Nicre is, too, sninething of a disjunc- 
tion between the llaliimate theory of drawing 
in England, discussed hy Christopher White in 
the eulalogiie, atul the more workaday, utility 
drawings- for portraits, fur honk-illustralions, 
for topography, for nrchilecuire and sculpture, 
- which we see. Wc fiiiJ that artists in England 
rarely shared Kugcr North's view (hat 

ilruwings are iihscrvvcl to have iimre of ilic spirit and 
Force of an than fiiiislieil paintings, for they come 
from either HuM' of fancy or depili uf study, whereas 
all this or great part is wiped out with the pencil 
|IhiisIi]. and act|aircssoiiicwhai more heavy, ihiiii is 
in the drawings. 

The empty brtivara of Van Dyek or Kncller 
here has little either of '*faiiey" ur "depth of 
study" ami these i|ualiiius must he sought in far 
(•bseurer figures like the paslcl-poTlrnilisi Julm 
Orcenhill, or (he rcniarkahle Charles Deale, 
whose album of red chalk drawings, from the 
British Museum's own collection, can. nlns, be 
shown extensively only in the catalogue. 
Ucalc, the .son of a gifted portrait-painter, 
Mary Ucale, made many .studies of ordinary 
people "iti character'', which in their some- 
times rather clumsy vigour remind us of 
( ieurges de la Tour. In him we see early signs 
of iluii "origiimlily'' which, in the siriilenl 
propaganda of I Ingarih, was to slump the Brit- 
ish School during the cighlcenth century tiiul in 
llie Komsuitic periud. Another "originnl'', 
who. none the less, hills perilously close to the 
stereotype of Dutch bolicmiunism established 
ill this cenliiry. is Isaac Fuller, whose course 
but very striking pen-and-ink self-portrait is 
witness to unconventional tcchnii|tics and ex- 
periiiientation common to a luimher of English 
artists in the exhibition. Sir Peter Lely Is a'- 
poried us kiniciiliiig of I'lillcr, who tibcrnlly 
piilroni^cd the same taverns he decorated with 
mythological subjects, "that so great u genius 
should besot or neglect so great a talent”. 

In the realm of "fancy". Sir Janies Thornhill 
can ceriuinly be .seen in this exhibition to out- 


An abundance of incident 


Richard Osborne 

FRANCESCO CONTI 
Don Chlsciollc In Sierra Morena 
OAETANO DONfZETTI 
11 Pigmalione 
GIOACHINO ROSSINI 
L’occasione II fadro 
Opera House, Buxton 


"Mainly Spain" was the artistically tenuous 
theme of the ninth Buxton Festival. A chil- 
dren’s workshop production of Manuel de 
Falla's El reiabto de nwese Pedro and aq opera 
taken fiom Cervantes by a Vienna-based 
'Korentihe hardly constitute a festival of Span- 
ish art; though the enterprising fringe pro- 
gramme included recitals by Victoria dc lo.<; 
Angetes and Marisn Robles, and a celebration 
uf the music of the court of Airojiso X by the 
Martin Best Ensemble.allof which, helped by 
a steady flow of Rioja; managed to conjure 
.some semblance of u festive mood under iho 
prevuiliiigly gloomy Derbyshire skicii. 

Conti's Don Quixote in Sierra Morena, per- 
formed liefe in u new nnglish iranslatiun by the 
. conductor, Anthony Hose, was wriUen for the 
(;arnival at the Viennese IniperiaF Court in 
171V. It beciiino CnnIi'.s merit ceiebrulcd work, 
nut .so much , one suspects, because uf flic ijiiiil* 
ity of the musiciil invontitm as because of the 
opera's abundance (>f incident am) closeness to 
Cervantes in the epiMulcs it iretits. C'untiN lib: 
retro (thought to he by Apositiio /ciio and 
Pietro Puriaii) allcnipts to. give to ilic (\t- 
ynntc.s narmtive sunivihing (if (he pace .nut 
energy we tiss(>ciatu with Shakespeare's 
PJnutinc coi7iedi.c'K. With high and Imv-lifc 
characters, a quutlet of lovers, and Oui.uite's 
misadventures with a shnving-bemi, a puppet 
show, wine-skins, and the Giaiit Pandafiluiidt», 
the plotting is complex, the evening lengthy, 
well over three hours even without the original 
ballet music. 

; It is too lengthy, perhaps-, given the abscnile 
m-.(he.inu!iicof the. time of ihpNuJorger fodids 


shine in drawing as well as in painting his chief 
rivals as monumental decorators, Antonio 
Verrio and Louis Laguerre. One of its pleasant 
surprises is the demonstration of a strong and 
continuous tradition of Baroque decoration in 
Stuart England, from the masque settings of 
Inigo Jones to the great public and private 
schemes - for Chalsworth, for Petworth, for 
Greenwich Hospital - around the turn of the 
century. TliornhiH's sprightly pen-and-wash 
studies for the ceilings of Wren's St Paul'sshow 
a firmness of composition as well ns a sureness 
of execution which he may well have transmit- 
ted to his son-in-law, Hognrth. But although 
Nogartli learned much about large-scale 
figure-painting from Thornhill, he alone was 
able to carry this freshness of approach over 
into the handling of paint itself. 

Not surprisingly, landscape turns out to have 
been a major field for draughtsmanship in 
scvcnlcenth-century England. Hilliard's dis- 
tinguished contributions to English scenery are 
in his Elizabethan work, and therefore outside 
the scope of this exhibition; and although Isaac 
Oliver might appropriately hiive contributed to 
it, the miniaturist tradition is represented here 
only by a late and daintily naive watercolour of 
a pollard oak in Sussex by one John Dunstall. 
Otherwise the range is predictably various, 
from the blot-like study of moonlight by Inigo 
Jones (based on an engraving after Elsheimer) 
and one of a mysterious and beautiful group of 
gouaches depicting corners of woodland which 
used to be attributed to Van Dyck, but now 
seem to be closer to Frans Wouters, to Hollar's 
large tinted cartographic prospects of Tangier 
(then an English outpost), and a strange and 
even more meticulously "primitive" pen-draw- 
ing of a scene on the Rhine by John Talman, 
son of the architect. Among the most beautiful 
is Francis Place's "Dropping Well, Knaresbor- 
ough, Yorkshire", in brown pen and grey 
wash, where the artist has sought, and found, 
graphic equivalents for those contrasts of tex- 


that giither and redirect dramatic energies, 
though Conti's often inventive use of recitative 
and his willingness to move (he action forward 
even within (he strait-jacket of the da eapo aria 
to some extent alleviate the problem. The end' 
is worth wailing for, the caged Quixote, quirk- 
ily noble to (he last, addressing us with a mix- 
ture of pathos and zany energy that, For once, 
the inusic distils admirably from the Cervantes 
text. 

Michael Geliot's production, functionally 
though not unattractively designed by Roger 
Butlin, lias divided opinion between those Who 
cannot tolerate pantomime and slapstick in 
• eighleenfh-centui^ iragiedmmedia and those 
who, detecting some elements of self-pan^y in 
the text itself, are prepared to allow a little 
licence. It is difficult to take serious objection 
.to Andrew Dalton's wicked Priiice Fernando 
in Panama hat, maflososuit, and Elizabethan 
ruff, or the Barbara Windsor-like sen'ing 
wench of Meryl Drower. Some of the by-play 
was Inept, however, and there were times 
when the production got in the way of subtler 
characicrfzation. Eirinn Davies's Lucinda, 
brassity exfrovert in a quosi-Arcadian;role, was 
one of (he production's casualties: Timothy 
Wilson', by controst, largely escaped to give a 
gcneraBy dislingiitithcd performance of the 
rom,iiuic voim|er-tendr load. Neill Archer's 
Quixote had rather iqo much the atr of Ruhcri 
Duiiui’s Mr Chips, but (ho dosing scenes were 
done with dignity and whatever (he disiroc- 
tioiiH on stage, the playing of thd Manchester 
. (.hmcraiij umior Antlinny (lose riirdy ^dlcrcd 
(hrnugli what was a long, eventful, often ttrc- 
soinc but ultimately rewarding evening. . . 

Tlie Kosslni'Doni/ctii double lull; ninre: 
Uliri (JiuA Hispanic, made up the feMival'a ' 
other iqujpf 0|>sratic offering. Among (lariy : 
Kossinl niie-ucicrs is a fuller. V 

subtler piew in urgent need of revival, 't>ut. the-: ' 
choice of L ’tKcaiione fa If (tofm (The 0 (;cQsion ' 
makes the ihicO foriMrfpinianae in Bukio^^^ 
delightfully inriinttip Opera iHotise witf ! b j. 
.shrewd one. Ku^ihi'^.&evchiH d^ratje' e^ 
niission. wedgefj'^dfyy'cei^lht^ 


Brusduno, it is amusing, vivacious, substantial 
though not over-long, and relatively easy bn 
the budget: just six characters and no chorus, a 
signiBcant consideration for a festival, even 
one asexpert in winningsponsorship as Buxton 

currently is. If Buxton made a mistake, it was 
thinking it too brief a piece to fill an evening. 

The preface here was Donizetti’s H Pigniii- 
llone, an early academic exercise written for 
Padre Mattel under Mayr’s influence. Despite 
at least one generous melodic outburst and a 
charming ritorneflo for flute and strings as 
Pygmalion contemplates his statue, the piece, 
though musically continuous, is not stage- 
worthy, something exacerbated by Buxton’s 
clumsy treatment of the statue (Jean Rigby to 
Jeffrey Talbot's Pygmalion) and historically 
wayward use of back-projections of drawings 
by Max Ernst' 

The effect of II Pigmalione was to throw the 
Rossini into even sharper relief. The plot of 
L occaslone fa il ladro is slight but neat. Count 
Alberto, who is travelling to Naples to see, for 
the first time his rich bride-to-be. loses hiS 
luggage in a mix-up en route to an old ddventur- 
cr, Don Parmeniohe, who decides to travel to 
Naples to impersonate the luggageless, pass- 
port-bereft Count. Since the bride-to-be has 
«lsh decided on impersonation, swapping roles 
wtli her maid Emestina the better to judge her 
W’opldJjehu.sbiind, there are many possibilities 
fur ratcicai mnnoeuVrings. Rossini's response 
to the libretto i.s quick-witted and economical 
of gesture, ihu mordant orchestral accompani- 
' quietly giiylnjj the f^ycred decUmii- 

linn.orthe uliHTBcters. 

. ihe readiest response from ihe- 

sta^ dlrcclbr. Tirqing is everything, ^ is an' 
ability to mieeverj- scrap of the Simre -a domi-: 

HOnt &AVAIttfl IlMM . 1 ^^ «• . 




Self’portrail by Isaac Fuller(l606?-1672),frmi}it 
exhibition reviewed here. 

ture, light and atmosphere which were 
come such a preoccupation of English watu- 
colourists a century later. 

The exhibition, which makes us constaiul) 
want to look forward, closes with the earlint 
work of Hogarth, whom Lindsay Stainloa, 
with pardonable exaggeration , characterizesu 
"the 'first British-born artist of undeniable 
genius". If he was not heir to anything likea 
tradition of English draughtsmanship (and was 
not himself a very remarkable draughtsmaji). 
this exhibition shows that he had behind himi 
body of excellent and varied drawing produced 
on these shores. 

The exhibition can be seen at the Yale Cen- 
ter for British Art in New Haven from 
September 19 to November 8. 


'yr j ; ‘Mi*v'Wi«y„,spmted,?sharD- 

f ?• i." emirely: from : 

sto-iis: 

oiimpJlonrn.ldTO; Aoaa^ BuHtnre iusti 


transformed into part of the atrium of Doo 
Eusebio’s Neapolitan villa. Later, we mo?t 
into his billiard-room, an extra scene-change 
not contemplated by Rossini, but expertly used 
by Mr Fraser who put the sacred baize to uses 
unfamiliar even to Hurricane Higgins. 

The Buxton cast was consistently effective. 
The comic double-act of Gordon Sandisons 
Parmenlone and Steven Page's lanky, p*™; 
noid servant, Martino, worked splendidly, end 
John Robertson was an amiable Eusebio. New 
to Britain is the young Latin American ifnotf 
di grazia, Abram Morales. He lacks as yei tbf 
liquid brilliance of a Juan Oncina or the you^ 
Nicolai Gedda, but he has the notes 
tone is inclined to be metallic. Jean 
daumingly alluring the moment she remow 
her steel spectacles and donned her * 
gown, was a commanding Ernestina, no mere 
seconda donna. The evening was al» * 
triumph for the talented young Claire Daniel 
a late replacement, who seized her opportu™9 
brilliantly in the denouement where 
predilection for ending with his 
very much centre-stage is more than hiniM » 
Alan Freedman's translation is ® 
lively and only once or twice reduced ' 
circumlocution to keep up with Privldahs . 
rious rhyming. Anthony Hose conduced w 
the right' degree of unaffected 
Curiously; this was Buxton’s first 

Rb^ni, a cbmpoier they should culliyaW’j'^ 

that Glyndebourne has ifiore'or f 
.‘Once great tradition of Rossini intcrj>«ia 

Opera anifi the Uses of Language 
: Corse (160pp. Farldigh Dickinson UniS 
Press/Assbclated tlniverslty 
ItnhiA venue. London WCllA 
8386 3300 5) examines six 
, Mozart, Verdi arid , Britten. Corse 

;,Tthat;the ^mpoSers were closely 

with the literacy' ^VrceS'For their lyorjcs, - 
^‘aieini-jiteraty fbrm, the libreUbvaPR^ ^ 

; l.IUerary''‘ianguage''in-the'.fonTt ^ 

/ . usihg;:‘fth|; Tew of 
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Going by the book 
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Lynn Struve j 

Asln Taoist paradoxes, some of the best things | 
r«uU from some of the worst in China, t 
Although many who ride the 103 bus along i 
Wenjing Street each day are headed to or from i 
the National Beijing Library, there is no stop i 
near (he lion-flanked outer gate of the im- i 
pcriously broad and symmetrical library com- , 
pound (the former grounds of the Emperor’s 
stables). This, I was told, is because the offices 
of high government officials are located in the 
(also thickly walled) compound directly across 
the street, and a bus stop would pose a nui- 
sance, as well as an unnecessary security risk. 
Thus, one alights from the 103 about a quarter 
of a mile away - but perhaps the most re- 
freshing quarter-mile anywhere in the distinct- 
ly unrefreshing city of Beijing. 

I always used that walk to compose my 
thoughts and feelings before entering the lib- 
rary labyrinth, in which minor lapses of atten- 
tion to myriad procedures, regulations, re- 
quest forms and points of etiquette could result 
in the loss of hours or.days in research time, the 
loss of all or part of someone’s “face”, or, worst 
of all, the loss of one’s temper, which, of 
couree, would be proof patent of barbarism 
and cause only further frustration. Think: 
How many pockets, of what capacities, am I 
wearing today? Which ones, respectively, will 
accommodate the bag-check tally, the main- 
door tally, the photoduplication tally, the 
periodicals-desk tally, the rare-books tally and 
the two tallies I will need to enter and exit the 
new wing? - not to mention my ID, coin purse, 
comb, handkerchief, toilet paper, thermos of 
boiled water, pencils, pencil-^arpener, notes 
and notepaper (since no purse, brief-case or 
zip folder may be brought into the cavernous 
but confining cluster of two-storey building). 

How many such tallies and other items will 
have to be held by any one pocket at any given 
time? For instance, the photodup tally must be 
surrendered to redeem the periodicals-desk 
tally, which must be surrendered to redeem the 
main-door tally, which must be surrendered in 
order to cross the front courtyard and use the 
I lavatory (embedded in the outermost wall), or 
to go somewhere during the two-hour noon- 
time “rest" period taken by most of the staff. • 
Will the midday sun be warm enough to eat my 
biandang (the Chinese "brown-bag" lunch - 
mostly cold, cooked rice and leftovers in a 
small tin box) seated on one of the kneeling, 
marble beasts in the courtyard? Will there be 
another impromptu English class today in the 
lobby - where several patrons (usually trans- 
lators looking for scientific and technical 
materials in Western languages) often gather 
round the lady professor from the “Beautiful 
' Country” {Meiguo), who obligingly explains in 
Chinese the fine points of American usage 
while sipping lunchtime tea? 

: It’s already 8.15 am. .Will there be any seats 
; left ifl the cramped Rare Books Reading 
Room? Will a functioning microfilm reader fall 
vacant, by chance, or will I have to wait for my 
• reservation (made for the earliest free time, 
three weeks hence) to come due? What if none 
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of the books that I requested yesterday, or the 
day before - and which must be retrieved from 
depositories in other parts of town - has been 
found? (The idea of open stacks boggles the 
Chinese mind, as the parlour game of tallies 
boggles mine.) How could I, without effron- 
tery, persuade them to look again, considering 
that there are no available catalogues for the 
materials I want (mostly Chinese books and 
periodicals published before 1949, the year of 
the Communist Revolution), and my requests, 
thus, usually are "blind”? What if the books 
that have been found are kept from my grasp 
by those new staffers who still don't “under- 
stand circumstances" and woodenly insist that 
materials stamped "Internal [that is, domestic] 
Qrculation [only]" may not be read by for- 
eigners, even ones who have Ihe cheek to stand 
there and point out, ‘7 . . . am . . . in- 
side . . . this . . . country!" Or will 1 deal 
again today with that conscientious young man 
at the Social Sciences counter, who last week 
sheepishly but forthrightly handed over a vivid 
reminder of the tyrannies of the Great Proleta- 
rian Cultural Revolution: a laudatory biogra- 
phy, written in the 19S0s, of a famous seven- 
teenth-century patriotic martyr, which, for 
reasons best explained by specialists in the 
arcana of Communist Chinese historiography, 
had its title-page covered with the following 
“Highest Directive" (in fuchsia): 


All mistaken thinking, all poisonous weeds, oil ox- 
and-serpent demons should be subjected to criticism 
and absolutely not be allowed to freely spread 
around. This book is written according to a feudalist 
end capitalist-class viewpoint, ll wholly repudiates 
use of the proletarian riewpoint as a standard in 
evaluating historical figures .... 

Contrary to an impression among Western- 
ers who have gone to China for reasons other 
than sightseeing, I do not believe that the 
Chinese generate regulations just to ihwarl tlie 
“big-nosed, hairy ones”. Indeed, in most situa- 
tions, and particularly in libraries, I observed 
that regulations were used to thwart the natives 
much more than they were to thwart me, the 
privileged “foreign guest". Moreover, the 
majority of irritating restrictions arise from a 
long-standing condition in China, which many 
Westerners understand abstractly, but whi<* 
very few understand experientlally: chronic 
scarcity - that is, a severely adverse ratio of 
population to resources, of demand to supply. 
Libraries are especially hard-pressed because 
of the traditional emphasis on literacy and the 
thirst for education, coupled with the shortage 
of good books published domestically and the 
difficulty of obtaining new books from abroad 
(in both cases, for a combination of economic 
and ideologic^ reasons). Hence, the Chinese 
obsession with the possibility of theft of or 
from library materials, in spite of policies that 

limit patronage. . - . .. 

Although it is a “people’s" Ubrary m that it 
serves the whole Chinese nation in some capa- 
cities (such as preserving at lewt one copy of 
almost everything published in China), the 
NBL is not a "public” library in the sense of 
being open to everyone. On my first day there^ 
escorted by a representative of my “host unit 
(a historical research institute, which had imti- 
ated application procedures for me two weeks 
earlier), a Chinese man shot a question over 
my shoulder to the impassive funclionaiy tfho 
prepared library identification cards behind a 
small, square aperture: "Do you process any 
Individual IDs?" "No. Absolutely none . was 
' the sharp reply. Tlie seeker then left, looking 
disappointed but not surprised. I pondered 
that simple exchange for some time before 
realizing that the patrons whom I was about to 
ioin were not Individual readers but ageqts of 
various production or education units, which 
had applied for access to the library because 
certain attestable unit necdsj Correspond- 
ingly. infringcmentsofthewittennndunwn ■ 

: ;T^les afiJet not jusl sin^e !«««" ■ 
whole groups. How dnrlngofmy host unit. I 
thought . to entrust me with upholding ihe msti- 
^tuie’sreputation in ihese venerable preeW 

AccesHb anything 1" 

ciaUy information, is 

“qualificarions”. . which are “taWish^ (w 

one's home imtitulion, a^demlc wnK (wiy 
, Tiftbori'ant 

. bhit; wHi'ili ® ^ 


domestic pecking order. Among manilalory woi 
iiccompunying documuiits arc a slutcrneni of I 
one’s research topic and a list of specific titles reg 

sought HI the library, both of which slumkt he litii 
formulated ns carefully as were inciiioricils to cm 
the Imperial throne. A topic loo broad will wu 
suggest ihul one is on a "fishing expedition^, pei 
whereas n topic too narrow cun result in ccriiiin ter 

materials being withheld as outside the range mr 
of one’s authorized inquiry. The list of titles gr« 
should not he iniliscriminalcly long, nor so so( 
short that the library might claim it has nothing usi 

you need. That would spell an early end to In 
one’s quest, since there is no admittance for str 
browsing. 

Successful running of the admissions gaunt- all 
let gets one through the front door but docs nut kn 
guarantee the maximum of permissible access, ar 
That requires establishing credence with the in 
staff members, who are keen to discern th 
whcthcronc is a real scholar, by Chinese lights, dt 
Western researchers who can scarcely emit n Js 
phrase of Mandarin without faltering or strew- d« 

ingmalapropisms, and whose calligraphy liKiks C 

like a parody of the scratches Left on oracle aI 
bones, but who, nevertheless, ex|wct to be "i 
treated with respect by the staffers, engage in a C 

self-defeating form of cultural obtusencss. p 
Moreover, the spoken and written langmigcs n 
are only somewhat more importmit than llic u 
body language: docs she cultivate Hint deferon- 
tial Confucian sloop and bland tone of voice, v 
refrain from gross gcsliculnlions and facial ex- S 
pressions, exude a mild affability yet serious- r 
ness of purpose, and handle old Irooks with a t 
care bordering on reverence (regiirdlcss of how r 

the staffers throw them about)? If one evinces i 
a sincere willingness to learn, to abide by the I 
rules and never ask why, then doors and draw- < 
ers open, texts and goodwill circulate, in an ( 
atmosphere suffused with the oroma of i 
preservative cam|>hor. 

The overubundnnee of regulations in Chino 
is generated by pervasive fears of censure or of 
disorder, which have deep cultural causes; 
regimentation to Ihe Chinese is simply a lesser 
evil. But, in my experience, they seemed to 
love ignoring (he rules, when it was thought 
safe to do so. Once, (not having got anywliere 
by citing recent evidence to Ihe contrary) , I had 
acquiesced in the unit head's claim that nb^l- 
utely no rare item was permitted to be copied 
in its entirety, and had grudgingly ordered a 
partial, paper copy from the microfilm of one 
cord-bound, seventeenth-century chronicle. 
When I returned on the appointed day (weeks 
earlier than the rules stipulated) to pay the fee 
I and take possession, f found that Ihe copy-boy 
had reproduced not only the entire work, bul 
also the entire set in which the work survived; 
t moreover, he had figured the cost of Ihe job at 
t a much lower rale than should have been ap- 
plied for a rare item of that sort. The ladies who 
t supervised that unit soon figured out just what 
had happened. "Should I return the extra 
f parts, or pay an additional fee?" I asked, bald- 
j faced. “No, no. Congratulations!" they whis- 
} pered heartily, barely controlling their 
laughter. And oftl hastened. 

'* Often problems such as this one arise be- 
. cause lower-level service personnel cannot 
s actually read, or do not adequately understand 

r the nature of, old editions and manuscripts, or , 

0 indeed, anything not written or printed in the 
a simplified characters that liecame standard m 
y (he People’s Republic of China in the mid- 

s I950s.lnfacl,nolonlyareniostpre-I949wrll- 

R . ings kept off-limits to the average citizen, but 
d even those who do have access for instance, 

■t professional historians - can read (hem only 

0 wlh difficulty or after special training. Both 

)f "iompIicBlcd” characters and the grammatical 

h structures In which they take on meaning in 
,t iradilional-stylc scholarly writing Xwenyen), 

i- arc now alien even lb most graduates of col-, 
(. leges and universities. Because the Communist 
it Revolution, and especially Ihc CuUunil Re-' 

1 volution, stigmatized anything associated with 

\. intcllcotuals and encouraged people to write 

si exactlyasthcyspoke(thatis,inreamsotprollx 

B- jargon), cultural institutions such us libraries 

i*s and museums had to begin schooling their eni-r 

if ployees in Hvnyen when operations resumed 

m again in thejate 1970s- Such a thorough sever- 

e puce of educated Chirieso people from every^ 

te : thing In lheir literary; heritage has not occurred 

rv rinpe the' Ibir^ century dc, and thus marks th^ 

Iti 'endofb^lfflblythe tongesftindrichest^asfrpf 

Vc 'lbriCQ|iraphical''a(li;l' semantic iri 


world history. 

Literacy in uwiyr/i, however, is easier to 
regain than bibliographic ermlilMin. jnslruc- 
litit) in the identification, uulhenticati«>n. rc- 
coiistnielion. caCiloguirig and use of old books 
was so long interrupted that there is little pros- 
pect of full recovery. One morning shortly af- 
ter [ began working at Ihc NBL, I was sum- 
moned to meet a renowned, elderly biblio- 
grapherthere. He apologized for not seeing me 
sooner, and explained that, being retired, he 
usually came to work only three days a week. 
In reply to my expression of admiration for his 
stamina and dedication, he said, “I have to 
come. Wc receive reference queries here from 
all over the country, and I'm the only one who 
knows the old materials." Preservation skills 
nnd bibliographical scholarship in China hove 
improved markedly since that time, a scant 
three years ago. But the losses - due to the 
destructions and dislocations of the Anti- 
Japanese War. as well as to civil war and other 
domestic political upheavaLs-have been great. 
One especially rare and valuable history held 
at the NBL, which was on my short list of 
"miisl-fliur items in the People’s Republic of 
China, like many of the elderly biblLogrnplicr’s 
peers, had not survived decades of abuse anti 
neglect anti had crumbled into a pile of flakes 
und dust. 

By 1990 Ihe new anti more capacious NBL, 
which lias been under construction on White 
Stone Bridge Road west of Ihe city, should be 
ready for use. Rut I hope that, as is rumoured, 
the rare materials und trudilional-siyle books- 
niy stuff -will be kept in the old complex (with 
new atmosphere-control) which has served as 
the premier library of China since 1931. The 
old NBL is like u greying spouse with whom 
one, at some pains, has learnt to spar affec- 
tionately. 1 would miss the challenge of dealing 
with its foibles - not to mention, during the 
staffers’ siesta, paddling among the water-lilies 
that ring the lake of the Belhai ("North Sea") 
Park. 
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Checklist of British Official 
Serial Publications. 12th edition 
An essential reference work for 
librarians, providing information 
about serials issued by central 
government departments and other 
bodies controlled or financed by the 
UK government. 

80p, sewn paperback 297 x2IOmro 
ISBN071130017I £10.00 

Catalogue of Coptic Literary 
Manuscripts in the British 
Library acquired since the year 
1906 

Prof. Bentley Layton's precise 
description offhisimporiant Oriental 
Christian collection is accompanied by 
an essay on the history of the 
manuscripts and enhanced by a section 
of plates show ing 307 paleographic 
samples. 

512p, 32ppUtes. cloih246xl89min 
1SDN071UQQ031 £115.00 

Catalogue of the Hugh Nevill 
Collecuon of Sinhalese^ 
Manu'scf^ts in the British 
Library, volutue I 
In the first of a projected five volumes, 
K D Somadasa discusses Buddhist texts 
in the largest collection ofSinhalcsc 
manuscripts outside Sri Lanka . Jointly 
publisitcd with the Pali Text Society. 
4S6p. cloih27fix2Wntni 
1SBN0112301199 £45.00 
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K. S. LF-KDEIAM-CKLKN 
Books In Canihridgc Inventories: Ijook-liKts 
from Vicc-CliancL*llnr*s Court prolKilc 
invtitiiorics in the Tudor iind Sttinrl periods 
Volume One: Inventories. 

649pp. £7.*). 

VolunicTwo: CHtnlogiies, 

«61pp.£75. 

Cambridge University Press. 

0 52 1 3lUI7.t 9 unci 0 52 1 .10888 7 

SARCJENl' nUSil, Jr. and CARL J. It ASMUSSKN 

The Library orEmmantiel College, 

Cambridge, 1584-1637 

223pp. Cambridge University Press. £37.50. 

(1.521 Ji >846 1 

The use of evidence provided by the contents 
of someone's library, not only for the intcileciual 
life of an individual hut also for (reuds in 
scholnrsliip, in general, hits been ncgleclod for 
too long. Making too much of library lists cun 
be dangerous, of course; the prc.scncc ofn book 
does not mean it was re, 'id - we idl buy books 
we don't read, we tire all given books we don't 
want; the altsencc of ii book may ec|ually be 
cnlirely udventilious. Hut that's no excuse for 
lint working on book-lists and what they mean. 
Cv. S. l.cedhain-firecirs rcntiirkable piece of 


work, Booh hi Canihridge tnvemoHex, has 
provided an enormous aimnmt of raw material 
for historians of Ibc University of Cambridge 
as well as for historiun.s of the history of idca.s. 

[n I52J Parliament decided that inventories 
of all goods should be taken by officers of the 
probate courts - chiefly so that heneficinries 
could decline legacies which involved more 
debts than assets. Dr Lccdliam-Grcen has 
transcribed such of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity inventories as have survived - none 
before 1.535, precious few after 1621 (and how 
many are missing in that hundred years?) We 
have yet, though, 200 inventories to get our 
teeth into: iiivctitories not only of students and 
graduates, but also of “privileged persons" - 
servants of the university and colleges (like 
laundresses) - and their relicts. As well ns 
tninscribiiig the lists the editor has done her 
best to identify the honks, and in Volume Two 
there is an tmnlysis by author: those lists includ- 
ing Aulus Gclliiis, those Domingo de Solo, 
those Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, and so 
oil. 

Dr Lecdham-Grecn ndinils that her intro- 
duction ciiTuiot be long enough to lay out the 
general or detailed implicntions of the lists 
given. She does, though, offer some interesting 
nb.servaiions in her brief comments on, say, the 
lisiKof the stntioncr.H whose properly fell within 
the jurisdiction of the Vice-Chancellor’s 


Bibliopegy as trade and art 


Anthony Hobson 

FRANK BROOMflEAl) 

Tlic/achnsdori^ (1842-1947); Craft 
bookbiniicrs 

109pp. Private Libraries Assoeiatiun. 
Ravelston, South View Road, Piiuicr, 
Middlesex F1A5 3YD. £18. 

UQWUU2743 

Elizabeth GreenhUI, Bookbinder A catalogue 
raison m.^ 

II Ipp. K. D, Duval. Frenich, Foss, Pitlochry, 
Perthshire. £60. 

095(113.55 26 

Any addition to the small number of mono- 
graphs on individual British bookbinders is 
welcome. Of the two most recent, one is de- 
voted to n living binder, the other to a firm welt 
Known for over o century. 

Joseph Zaehnsdorf was one of the latest to 
arri\-e of the German-speuking binders who 
reinvigorated the London trade in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Bom 
in Pest in 1814, he spent Wanderjahre, in the 
German (rsdilion, working in Switzerland. 
Germany and France, before reaching Lon- 
don, where his brother already manufactured 
jewellery, in J837. There he was employed for 
a lime by one of William Bcckford’s last 
. binoers, Johii k/lacKenzic; after making a brief 
foray into ’’toilette hrmiture", he set up in 
business as a binder on his own account in 
about l842.Theearlyyears,markedbysevcral' 
changesof address, seem to have been difficult 
ones, but by the late 18.50s he was well estab- 
lished. In the following two decades the Hrm, 
by (hen employing a large proportion of non- 
itnion foreign workers, eonsolido led its reputa- 
tion, attested by the medals awarded at inter- 
national exhibitions which served to decorate 
its letterheads. 

Tlie Zaehnsdorfs' forwarding was of excel- 
lent quality. Tlicir finishing tended to follow 
uniic|iiarian ptittenis in what an uds'ertistimem 
of IH74 called “ihc Munnsliu, Grolier, Maioli 
and illuminated Styles". In this they were only 
providing what llicir clients wanied. Cpn- 
temporary French collectors wurevpmmisslon- 
jng exactly the same .sort of intricate inlaid 
covers from binders .such ns Clinmlmllc or 
Lortic. 

Not nil Zuehnsdorf bindings were eiabdr- 
uloly decorated. In 1K8U. Vic An of Bookbimt- 
iiig -by Jbseph Zaehnsdorf’s son, Joseph 
William, was published. The author's copy 
was plainly bound in purple morocco, Icitcrcd 
on the spine but with no other gilding on ihe 
covers. The book was well received. Another 
-Ciennan immigrant^ the great Bernard 
Quarilcli, recalled that -'Tn former times I 
iise'd 'to ^yc ybuiT father lessons In Taste"; 
Henry Sptherbn promised “to' devote hnf^an- 


Court, as well as offering wise words on the 
limitations of the material; did the appraisers, 
for example, exercise what she calls “benevo- 
lent censorship" at dangerous times? did they 
suppress evidence of heretical books? how par- 
tial is their work? 

Each list is preceded by a short biography of 
the deceased, taken generally from J. A. 
Venn's Alumni Cantahrigienses\ the editor 
makes her own contribution by selecting 
details of other chattels, than books, which 
give a vivid picture of the man and the way he 
lived: Geoffrey Blythe (d 1542) was “sur- 
rounded by feather beds and cushions", John 
Thomas (d 1545) left a prodigious quantity of 
apparel, much of it “eaten with rattes", 
Thomas Burbanke (d 1550) a “kanapye for 
gnnltcs" - a mosquito net. She notes carefully 
all instruments, whether surgical or musical, 
and gathers them together, like the books, 
in Volume Two. She has a good eye. She has 
a good ear too, and the introduction and 
editorial matter arc a pleasure to read. Pro- 
ducing this book has been a huge task; some- 
one should be encouraged to do the same for 
Oxford - the lists have been transcribed 
and are available in Bodley, as yet unedited. 

Cambridge seems to have stolen a march, 
also, in producing histories of college libraries. 
After Philip Gnskell's on Trinity (reviewed in 
the TLS, April 24, 1981) we now have, in The 


Coihge, CmiriA, 
1584-/637, an edition of the early invJ 

for Eimnonucl. The college was intt^ 
from Its foundation because of iu 
Puritan leanings. Members were pS 
among the settlers in the New World Lir 
John Harvard), and during the 
wealth no fewer than twelve heads of houMh 
Cambridge were Emmanuel men.Theiibnn 
was large for the early seventeemh ceoiu? 
with almost 500 books (Trinity had about S 
m 1600), and wus arranged in the “modm' 
way. unchained from the start. Perhaps Ui- 
usually, the college, founded in 1584, no 
duced seven inventories by 1637. Sarew 
Bush, Jr, and Carl. J. Rasmussen print the lai 
and fullest, of that year, using the earlier Usisto 
show the development of the collection, it 
by no means narrowly Puritan: it is quite c!« 
that by the 1620s deliberate steps were beki 
taken here, as in other colleges, to buy the 
Catholic controversialists - they had realiad 1 
that it was important to know what the euesij i 
was saying. The editors provide a short, but bj ; 
no means Inadequate, introduction which po ' 
vides some commentary on donations toj 
analyses the collection; and the book isneB 
illustrated. Curiously, shelf-marks of survivinf 
books are given in each entry: if anyone wants 
to steal the 1565, Louvain quarto of St Prospii 
of Aquitaine he now knows where lo find it. 


Part(s) of a picture-cycle 


hour now and then to its full perusal"; and n 
working binder signing himself “Bibliopegus 
impeenniosus" expressed (he hope that "it will 
circulate among the upper classes ns it is 
calculated to elevate their taste for good 
Bookbinding". 

I^c business Tcmaincd In family ownership 
until 1947. It was subsequently acquired by 
Haichards and after a period of dormancy has 
been revived under its original name. 

Frank Broomhend, in The Zaelmsdorfs 
(1842-1947): CraJI bookbinders, provides a 
competent narrative of the firm's history - 
though Latin titles give him trouble. But it is 
disappointing that only ten bindings are repro- 
duced. No attempt is made to trace stylistic 
development, and the later and less derivative 
work is almost entirely unrepresented. 

Until her retirernent three years ago, Eliza- 
beth Greenhill had been binding for almost 
sixty years. She trained under Pierre Legrain in 
Paris and Douglas Cockerell in London, and 
has served as Secretary, and from 1975, as 
President, of Designer Bookbinders. E/feo- 
beih Greenhill, Bookbinder contains a short 
but delightful autobiographical sketch, (n’butes 
from a collector, two librarians and a former 
lecturer in bibliography, and a catalogue of 
her “fine" bindinp. Her work as a con- 
servator and restorer, which included several 
months in the chilly Fortezza di Belvedere 
repairing books that had been immersed in the 
Amo ilood at Florence in 1966, is not illus- 
trated. 

The book lists 104 bindings, and all but nine 
ore reproduced, thegreai majority in colour. A 
sense of rnovemcm is much in evidence: the 
drift of clouds, flicker of flames, play of light on 
water. Miss Greenhill is a master of lettering, 
se^p to full advantage on some cpvers where 
the title Iri bold capitals is the sole or the prin- 
dpal Feature. Reproductions, oJorie cannot of 
course do justice to these volumes. They must 
he handled for their tactile pleasures nnd ftinc- 
tional mcrilia to be appreciated. Meanwhile the 
Scbtiish: publishers, Kulgin Diiva! apd Colin 
M4milioh,'booksellcts pn|d pqtroris of modern' 
binding; are to be congratulated on providing 
an admirable record of a sensitive and OriRinal 
...arUst, '• •• 

A ^Manual V l^dcal Shidies Ubmriahship, 
edited by Micliaol Dcwe'(4l9pp. Aldershot: 
Oower. £45. 0 566 U3S227), niins.to provide an 
updalingof L. Hdbhi'^ local History ^ndilie 
Libraiy (Second edition >197^). The Siibjeci is 
seeri very much in n public iibraiyf^titext, but 
uni>-ersity, pQlytuchnic apd collep’’UbriiiHes' 
are also covered an important 'addifibii since 
the 'educational role of local studies; 'ki Vali 
levels; is incfohsirtgly nicognized. Pull ai(eh- 
. lion I is given to the biganlzaiion and bibliOg- 
raphicnl cOnitrbI of local slucK^ cairedH6na>>id 
to their educiitidnal ! 

. ^ ^ / . * • ♦ ■ . (.♦ 'It'. 


Robin Cormack 

KURT WEITZM ANN and HERBERT L. KESSLER 
The Colton Genesis: British Library Codex 
Cotton Olho B. VI 

250pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 

£100.10. 

0691040311 

This is a dry account of a burnt manuscript. 
The reader of The Cotton Genesis by Kurt 
Weitzmann and Herbert L. Kessler is bound to 
be impressed by the importance of the medi- 
eval illustrated book which merits such a lavish 
publication of its charred fragments by 
Princeton University Press, yet may reach the 
end without feeling certain in what this 
importance lies. It is clear that the venture 
brinp to an end a protracted phase of schol- 
orship that hu been marked by pleas for 
“a thorough reconstructive study" of this 
manuscript of (he Book of Genesis. 

The manuscript, acquired jn the seventeenth 
century by that phenomenal collector Sir 
Robert Cotton (the owner of Magna Charta 
and the Lindisfarne Gospels among others), 
was burnt in a fire in London in 1731 - after it 
had Anally p^sed into public ownership In 
a^rdance with Cotton’s wishes, but before 
the House of Commons woke up to the value 
of the collection and the need to house it 
securely; what, survives of the Cottonian 
Library now forms a significant section of the 
British Library. Before the fire, the mqnu- 
anpt apparently consisted of ope volume 
(33 X 25 cm) w4lh some 166 folios, containing 
the text of Genesis in Greek uncials, Inter- 
spersed with many miniatures, predominantly 
liarrattvc in character and placed after the 

pnssages. lo which they referred. Since the 

nre, a few wrinkled nnd scorched, pieces 
of parchment are all that remain to be studied. 
The existence of. a number of copies of the 
p^es of the manuscript before and after 
,lhls damage, however, ns well is the exjs- 
fon^ of wmc; medieval wofks of. art which 
^copy ihc-mqnuscript,.or at least reproduce 
J .similar ; kind , have , encouraged : 

fitJfossore 

the Appearance of the original. They believe - 
.although with vpfy little clear bvidence that 
■ in'|he |we . fifth 

pages are de- 
'wih; the help of sketch 
• drawing^;; photographs Of the ftag- 


•r lio^ of S . qi copying Serves only to con««. ^ 

' ,wnclusiQhiat>6utM& .mfedieyai imagiss os. they ore 

aTHJtfe'arrahgcriien^ tif 'ihiTi’V ^ reconstructed' Cotton 


elegant. The reconstruction drawings Iwc 
awkwardly to be compared with written it 
scriptions (on other pages) and with the sol- 
tered figures; and, amazingly for an ait- 
historical publication, these reconsiniciinK 
leave entirely blank the pictorial areas. Hk 
G reek text in the reconstructions is unlidiij 
written ( not always matching what can he sen 
in the photographs) and it is palaeographicalli 
misleading. The most recent drawings record- 
ing the fragments, made for this publication 
conjure up ghostly images of the miniatures, : 
reminiscent of the world of Merv^ Peake. ! 

Weitzmann and Kessler’s painstaking ftDft 
will act as a major contribution to studies d 
the Early Christian book. Their own coo- 
ments on the character of the book are rela- 
tively, limited in scope - essentially a short, 
but stimulating, statement on the “literalhm' 
of the illustration in relation to the i»t.Tbur 
assumptions about the nature of book illidb^ 
tion do emerge on occasion. They use the dtdi- 
tional vocabulary of the textual critic concented 
with the construction of stemmata. So they 
speak of this book as not itself the “archetypil 
cycle", but an “emended copy of an earlier W 
of Genesis illustrations", as “an intelligw^ 
vision of the archetypal cycle" and as “a cartW 
revision of the imagery, fully within thesf®’' 
of the original". They also regard the|maJiJ- 
script as a “source mined throughout the Mid’ 

die Ages", though "layer copyists often iiditd 

comprehend the Full meaning of extra-biWp 
features that would have added special me^ 
ing^’. This kind of assessment is' in line 
other writings of Weitzmann. It 
close analogy between the way lexK miP 
hftve been transmitted through «py''’8 . 

the transmission of pictures; tt Sees iw. 
great period of invention In Christian ® 

. the first few centuries, end late? , 
book illumination as a weaker reflectioD;^ 

' encyclopaedic (usually lost) early 

Even in its fragmentary state the Cot 
Genesis shows how problematic is the anal^ 
between text and pictures, and how^j 
appropriate to visual images 
"correct" or “incorrect" reproduclidnv A fiW' 
example of (Be . fluid, even dynamic, 
tionship between visual image e.nd'so'-*^ hj 

be found in the thirteenth-century mo^ 

. tlie church of San Marco In Venice; 
“copied" the miiiiatures pf the Cotton vf 

• but iil.theprecess transformed . 

. .important aspect for undersianding tfae 
: pf.the mdsaics'is the ‘.‘Accuracy"'oftheif^ff^. 

[ ductiQii, Here,- ;as. elsewhere,'^^.th8.'8tra”^^ 

1 " Wpilzmann’s methodolp^ on the ; 

. pFcopying Serves only to conceal ' 

.niiedievai imajfos as. they are . 
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Visions and revisions 


Andrew Wilton 


DAVID BINDMAN {Editor) 

William Blake’s Illustrations of the Book of Job 
part One, Text volume. 148pp. 

Part Two.The plates. 24pp, with53ppof 
reproductions and 22 plates. 

Colour Versions of Blake’s Book of Job Designs 
from the Circle of John Unnell 
28 pp, with 48 plates. 

William Blake, 90 Great Russell Street, 
London WClB 3PY. For prices, see 
penultimate paragraph of the review below. 


This pair of sumptuously produced boxes of 
facsimiles, with their attendant critical matter, 
is dedicated “To the memory of Arnold Faw- 
cus and Geoffrey Keynes", and represents nn 
act of piety by the newly reconstituted William 
Blake Trust in honour of Its two most promin- 
ent and influential members. Facsimiles of the 
Job engravings, and of the hand-coloured set 
of them in the Collins collection, had been 
made before the deaths of Mr Fawcus and Sir 
Geoffrey Keynes, together with facsimiles of 
Ihe watercolours now in Paul Mellon's collec- 
tion, which arc known, from their provenance, 
as the New Zealand set. A problem had arisen, 
however: Sir Geoffrey’s ardent conviction that 
the New Zealand set was the work of Blake 
himself had come to be doubted by other Blake 
scholars; both Bo Lindberg, who had already 
written a lengthy examination of the drawings 
for the Trust, and David Bindman, who was 
now appointed editor, were convinced that 
they were inferior work by another hand: 
copies, in short. In this conviction they are 
surely correct. The history of the drawings 
makes it probable that they were the work of a 
member of the Linnell family; there seems lit- 
tle reason to think, as Lindberg suggests, that 
one or two of them might have been touched by 
Blake himself. 


An important part of Keynes's purpose in 
initiating this publication was to integrate (he 
New Zealand drawings into the history of the 
Job series as a whole: so there isa huge irony in 
the fact that this work, conceived as “» worthy 
memorial to that great Blake scholar", is 
founded on a denial of Keynes's central and 
most interesting thesis. As a result, Keynes 
himself takes the role of the patriarch betrayed 
by his friends, the object of his faith shattered: 
a posthumous embodiment of the Blakean 
myth as Bindman here reinterprets it. with Job 
personifying fallen man, proud in his allegi- 
ance to a false god who is eventually revealed 
as cloven-footed. He can be redeemed only 
through his gradual understanding of the salva- 
tion offered by Christ. The careful exegesis of 
Bindman and Lindberg, politely contradicting 
everything that Keynes proposes in his own 
essay (piously retained from the original 


scheme) must constitute the great man's 
rcJumpiion. 

Another Important point misuiidcrstood by 
Keynes wus the place of the aiilhoittic set of 
watercolour designs for Job iiicule hy Blake for 
his patron Tliomas Butts and preserved in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, lliese are now con- 
sidered to dale from the first decade of the 
nineteenth century, instead of the third, so that 
the period of gestation of Job is much longer 
than Keynes imagined. Many of its central 
ideas, both visual and literary, spring from 
Blake's thinking just after his sojourn at 
Fcipham. and not from the years of his old age. 
It is from this fuel that Bindman derives his 
authority to argue (hat (he work is specifically 
concerned with the redemptive power of 
Christ, a theme much in Bluke's mind ut the 
time of the Bible illuslrntinns. executed for 
Butts again, which also belong to the curly 
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years of the century. So one cuiinol help 
wishing lliut it was the Butts watercolours for 
Job (hat were so faithfully reproduced in Col- 
our Versions of the Hook of Job Designs, aiKl 
not the spurious New Zealand set - which has 
nlrciidy been printed in facsimile once fin 
1935). The Dints set appears, it is true, in 
black-and-white among the comparuliye illus- 
trations in the fascicules acOompanying Ihe 
(unculoured) /llustmlions of the Bonk of Job\ 
there we arc also given Ihe preliminary pencil 
drawings from the Riches sketchbook in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, as well as. yet again (for 
ease of reference), the New Zealand set - 
which was apparently executed ut n moment 
just prior to the final engravings and so pro- 
vides clues as to their evolution. 

The cxcgetical matter supplied hy L.lndberg 
with each plnle. the very full catalogue by 
Roherl Essick of slates and prinlLng.s of llic 
series, nnd Barbara Bryant's comprehensive 
dossier of documentary and bibliographical re- 
cords up to 1S92. together ensure that Blake's 
Job is now ns reliably nnd completely nailed 
down by scholarship as it is ever likely to he. At 
a modest £295. the “scrviecubly honiid" edi- 
tion. restricted to libraries and educational, 
eleemosynary insillutinns, is a bargain; while 
251) copies, bound in half morocco with mar- 
bled boards in a double slip-ciise. arc avallalde 
lit £580. Only the most domaiuliiig need pay 
U.MH) for one of the iwcniy-two ilc luxe 
copies, with each of wliicli is included a haml- 
coluurcd facsimile of a subject from the 
Butts set and a label from l.innclt’s original 
publication. 

It may be that the piety that has informed 
this enterprise issomewhat misplaced; and one 
may qiicslioti whether it is renlly necessary lo 
he Id such expense to provide the world with 
ycl another, not markedly superior, facsimile 
of the already frequently reproduced Job. But 
I thunks to the scrupulous good sense of Ihe 
' reincarnate Blake Trust the project has, after 
all. found something like full justification. 


Moral advertisements 


J. B. Trapp 


ANDREAS ALOATUS 

Index Emblemattcus: Volume One, The Latin 
Emblems, Indexes and Lists 
Edited by PeterM. Daly and Virginia 
Callahan, assisted by Simon Guttler 
23tpp, plus 212 emblems. 

Volume Two, Emblems in Translation 
Edited by PeterM. Daly, assisted by Simon 
Cuttler 

212embleins, each in four translations. 
University of Toronto Press. £87.50 the set. 
0802024254 

karljosefhOltgen 
A speclsofthe Emblem: Studies in the English 
emblem tradition and the European context 
205pp. Kassel: Reichenberger. DM75. 
0923593 35 X 


Emblems, said Nathaniel Webbe roundly in 
1585, are “general conceits of moral matters", 
their wholesome message hammered home in 
the, beholder’s mind by a threefold blow from 
niaidm-motto, illustrative picture and expira- 
tory epigram, their three canbnicaf parts, what 
.Itell you three tinies ls true. According to the 
same authority, emblems differ from imprese 
or devices, which more riddlingly “manifest 
iN special purpose, pf gentlemen", Imprese, 
Indeed, are more; heraldic- in character and - 
Ihdugh .they may need and are often given 
explanation - they, usualiy consist- of two ele- 
tnents only: motto and slinplified plchife. Both 
‘^hres weire popular. In the Renaissanra, shar- 
; wg the pcmiptlc- function of making invisible 
’ ibfhgs understood by. things that are , and mak- 
ing the^ understand more clearly, memorably 

Slid effect^ely because conceptual, visual and 

dimensions are involved. . . 

■ common libnSent the Milanese juiist 

• Atciatkls;the first enibleimallst in the 

.^^Se^^d-somewhat inadvertently, since the 


The result went through something like IW 
editions in the original Latin and in French, 
German, Italian and Spanish translation - by 
far the most frequently issued emblem book. 
Imitators from all these nations, with England 
joining in, swelled the total number of such 
books to a thousand. To some extent the po^- 
larity of emblems merely reflects a taste for 
encapsulated wisdom and a general agreement 
on the moral function of literature. 

The twentieth-century pioneer in the study 
of the phenomenon was Mario Praz. whose 
Sludi sul concetlisnio 0^ 1934 was followed 
bv the two volumes he published with the 
Warburg Institute in 1948 (second edition. 
Rome 1964). Since Praz. an enormous amount 
of scholarly work has been done and “ 
other things - a huge 

compiled by A. Henkel and A. SchSne (1!^ 
76). Peter M. Daly’s enterpnse is .‘he 'ug^ 
,et; a comprehensive, computer-sided Inda 

EnM»»->licus. the nest «'P ™ 
exhaustive documentahon. Ifc has attrKted 
eager collaborators in every 
inf international emblem congresses nourish, 

Sd the tot of » 

Screviewed In the TiSof June 12), hnsjusl 
b^fn published. In short. 

“ademic specialism, the study of emblems, 

lias been added lo the pile. , 

Professor Daly and his collaborators, in their 

extended Alciatii have given the 
blemaiicus the best nnd most useful of bases. In 
"one. a brief life of Alcia. is folded 

by a useful list of writing isfeS 

wltioesandgiigr^^^ 


fogetherwtiiacomparalWehsl^ 


- somewnai inaavericuuy , »*»•*«' 
Pl^fes attaohed'tb.'hisiLatjn epigram* ih the 
^ssjltioh ’of '.his Smblemota, printed at- 
pbfl*^Wrgva{yiiy:^ his sup.ervislon. in l’531i 
bavei teen 'Supplied by anotherhand. 


"..fwm'4S67,).Jdi&.UBllao^ 


Spanish (1549) editions, but also notes the 
adaptations of eighty-six of Alciati’s emblems 
in the nearest approach to an English transla- 
tion -Geoffrey Whitney’s Choice of Emblems. 
published in 1583 at Antwerp. 

The printing of Alciaii chosen as base-text 
for this apparatus, to complete Volume One , is 
that of Padua, 1621. This is given page by i»gc 
in reduced facsimile, with English translations 
of motto and epigram, a description of the 
woodcut and a definition of the subject of the 
emblem to one side. As the fullest Latin ver- 
sion, easily accessible now in separate facsirmlc 
_ which will supply the absence from Daly’s 
volumes of its substantial commentary, based 
on that of Claude Mignaull. first printed in 
1571 - the Padua edition was a sensible and 
pragmatic choice. Use of an earlier priming 
would have entailed much more complicated 
addition-and-subtraction sums to relate that lo 
the vernacular translations. Moreover, anyone 
who has worked with emblems soon learns to 
start with Ihe Padua edition and work back or 
forward'from it, as necessary. 

Volume Two is occupied by facsimiles of the 
editions in other languages, with English trans- 
lations of mottoes and epigrams. The end re- 
sult. achieved with enormous labour, seems 
both accurate and comprehensive . a most valu- 
able instrument de travail. To be ungracious, 
the thousand facsimiles of pictures and epi- 
grams are often nut very legible. To be fair, on 
(he other hand, they are often not much more 
legible, and certainly no prettier, in the larger 
forihnt of the original editions. The work has 
been carried so far that one occasionally wishes 
it had teen carried h lilllc further. Alciuti’s fust 
emblem, for example, is the Visconti viper, 
which all the texts call merely “serpent" - so 
■ “scrpeiil". or rather "snake", it is throughout. 
The compilers can retort that Ihcir aim was a 
literal (aithfulniess «« what they saw on the 
page. One wishes iheit enterprise good 
conlinunnce. i 

Karl Josef Hbligcn’s Aspects qf fhe lmMem» 
weighing in nt n twelfth of the Toronto Alcinti, 
is niore of a sprinter (not .quite qualified for a 
jriaiten. evpfti, «pfe some of the essays ;tp:yisU 


All the seme, the new detail he is able to add is 
valuable in itself. 

Hfiltgen's reconsideration of Quarles's 
Emblems, first published in 1635. which has 
been called the most popular book of English 
verse of the seventeenth century, is instructive 
in its account of the use by Protestant and 
Catholic alike of one specific emblem. This 
usefully calls in question much of the sub- 
structure on which claims for a distinctively 
Protestant poetic have recently been adv- 
anced. In the Kassel impresa manuscripts he 
finds new collateral evidence for contemporary 
use of the famous compasses image of Donne's 
“Valediction forbidding Mourning". He adds 
to his earlier discoveries about Richard 
Haydocke and about Haydocke's designs for 
emblematic title-pages and monumental bras- 
ses, and he concludes with a magisterial and 
too brief survey of the Victorian emblematic 
reWval. Here he rightly stresses the religious 
dimension - there were twenty nineteenth-cen- 
tury editions of Quarles - without losing sight 
of its aesthetic and antiquarian sides, or of the 
secular re-use of, for example, older emblems 
of unity in trade union banners and the like. 

Among Ihe good things offered in Professor 
Hdllgen's lillle book is an insistence on the 
importance of the Jesuits In Ihe change from 
the predominantly secular-moral to (he pre- 
dominantly rcligiou,s emblem. As he shows, 
this is chiefly a latc-sixtcenth-ceiitury and 
seventeenih-century affair, though religious 
emblems exist in the fiftccnlh century. He 
might, perhaps, have laid more stress on tte 
oratorical-exemplary tradition. Picinelll's 
Monilo simbolico, that emblematic treasury 
without pictures, was intended as a preacher's 
manual, and lo that end wus translaicd into 
Latin by a Jesuit; and (he Paduan Alciuti of 
162 1 itself ms mount asa preachlngas well as a 
meditative aid. Such hooks were intended for 
somewhat the same combination of medita- 
tive, oraloricul nnd educational use us the 
allied riddles and enigmas later employed by 
the Society of Jesus to which Jennifer 
Montagu devoted a brilliBiit article some years 
agoA Tlris is .an jtsce^ent and dWertlng 
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Nicholas Mann 

JACQUFSROUBAUD 

La Fleur Invcnc: Essui.siir I'ah formcl tics 
troubadours 

352pp. Paris: Rnmsay. 1 IVfr. 

2R595r.537X 

EUGENEVANCK 

Mervelou.« Signals: Poetics and sign theory in 
the Middle Ages 

366pp. University of Nebraska Press. £35. 
0803246552 


As Epic evolved imperceptibly into Romance, 
so medieval literary studies hnvc gradually 
emerged from the heroic age of crilicul editions 
to the more expansive era of sophisticated 
critical interpretation. Both these studies arc 
products of the new age, but could scarcely be 
more different in their strategies. Jacques 
Roubaud writes largely for the uninitiated 
from the point of view of a poet (and a mathe- 
matician), seeking in the troubadour lyric, 
analysed for its own .sake and in its own terins, 
the essence of all poetry; F.ugcnc Vance 
addresses himself to those, like liimscir, doubly 
initiated into the mysteries of modern critical 
theory and of medieval texts, applying the one 
to the Ollier with iiii csseiiiially conteni}K>rury 
synthesis in view. 

Ruubaud'seorpus-the troubadour lyrie.s, of 
which he has already published a bilingual 
anthology- is ns dearly defined us his purpose: 
to provide a formal aiialysi.s of the essence of 


what he sec.s ns a highly homogeneous tradi- 
tion, viewed as it were through a single syn- 
chronic "chromatogram'' taken around 1230. 
Vance, on the other hand, set.s out to explore 
the manner in which certain medieval texts 
reflect upon the processes of language, adopt- 
ing the methods of certain recent critical 
theories, and consequently has neither clear- 
cut corpus nor guiding theoretical stance. His 
“open ended chronicle of discovery" draws on 
texts by authors as diverse and as distant as St 
Augustine, Chaucer and Spenser, viewing 
them through a variety of critical prisms in a 
series of chapters which arc essentially auto- 
nomous studies, most of which have already 
appeared elsewhere. 

indeed, the only discernible threads which 
unite the disparate malcrial of which Mervel- 
oils Signals is composed are Vance's systematic 
rejection of the archaeology of texts, the 
romantically inspired search for an auihorial 
inner self, and even the imperialism of linguis- 
tics, and his overriding concern with poetics 
and language as a semiotic system; a sustained 
rcneclion upon the nature, functions and 
limitations of verbal signs ns mediators of 
human undcrslatiding. 

In conirnst. La Fteiir inverse is a masterpiece 
of ingenious design, Its structure inviting com- 
pnris<m with the polyccntricity of medieval 
romance, sinning from nothing, or more pre- 
cisely from a poetic debate about nothing, and 
con.stnntly interweaving text and argument in a 
series of episodes which repeatedly turn back 
upon themselves, in the quest for the formal 
threads which underlie all frohar, aquest which 


By the people, for the people 




Heather O’Donoghue 

THOMAS J. HEFFERNAN (Editor) 

The Popular Literature of the Middle Ages 
33l)pp. Knoxville: University ofTcnnessec 
Press. 

0870494538 

WILLIAMTYDEMAN 

English Medieval Theatre 1400-1500 

221pp. Routledgeand Kegan Paul. £25. 

0710098502 


Thomas J. Heffernan's introduction to The 
Popular Literature of the Middle Ages tackles 
the question “What does ‘popular* mean in a 
medieval context?" Since, as he maintains, 
post-Enlightenment literary critics have been 
preoccupied with virtuosity, and literary 
midieuces trained to make aesthetic value- 
judgments on the basis of long familiarity with 
other literary texts, medieval popular litera- 
ture resists conventional critical assessment. 
Heffernan thiiscalls for a consideration of texts 
- such as the Ormuittm ~ which have so far 
escaped full critical attention, and so for a shift 
away from the recognized literary giants of the 
.Middle Ages, Chaucer and Langland. This is a 
promising opening to a collection of essays, but 
of course the word “popular" has diverse 
meanings for diverse folk, and it is easier to 
define popular literature in terms of what it is' 
not, as Jieffernan does, than make positive 
identindation. The failure to envisage clearly 
what sort of audience popular literature might 
address itself to wcakens not only individual 
essays, but also the coherpneo of the volume as 
a whole. In addition, many of the essays - in 
spite of Heffernan*s introductcuy message - 
imply that (he study of ncgicoied texts may Ik: 
justified because of the light they am shed on 
Ihe more famous Works of the ngei folk-talc on 
Canterbury Tale, the influemce of the planctus 
Marine on Chaucerian heroines, or the bearing 
pf popular theology on Langland. 

D. W. Robertson asks who were “the peo- ' 
pie" in (he Middle Ages, while recognizing that 
one cannot speak of medieval masses, or moss 
culture. But bis essay is an awkward mixture of 
- Msloncut "hard fact" fwliat Ihe pcasunts ate, 
how the manorial system was organized, whnt 
the ihiddle closes did on (heir days off, and so 
ph) and airy assertion ("medieval people were 
practical rather than Sentimental", or "no one 
thought that there was unything odd about 
speaking the' truth, with a smile"). > ' 

Bdrnuitd Reiss approaches the questionjof 


why the English medieval romance, a form so 
doniinuiU in its time, and thus popular in one 
sense, should be regarded as inferior by 
modern critics, but lapses loo soon into an 
unoriginal classifying survey of the whole 
genre, Ule Siargardle compares Ihe modern 
literary critic's scorn for Margery Kempe with 
her contemporaries* derision, but then specu- 
lates about a new middle-class female audience 
for The Book - "if it was read widely" by such 
women it was "probably a great success". 
Derek Brewer makes an interesting case for 
the existence of a "mlddlc-br(nv” audience; in 
his examinalion of the ihedieval comic tale he 
argues, against Freud and Bakhtin, that jokes 
are not always subversive, and asserts that the 
comic tale "reinforces. . .ihedominant. secu- 
lar. this-worldly culture ... the stable, mid- 
dling, everyday. . . cenierof society". John H. 
Hshcr roncems himself most directly with 
idenllfying a literary audience, though only 
impUcitly in terms of social class. He points out 
(hat Chaucer was trained in the written tradi- 
tion of the ars diclaminis, and argues (hat 
Chaucer wrote his poetry for a newly emergent 
reading public, sopporting his argument both 
by collecting and analysing Chaucerian refer- 
ences to readers and listeners, and by show- 


can only end in the death of poetry which is the 
death of love itself. It is a consistent theme that 
form and meaning in the lyric are indissolubly 
intertwined, that the language and the love it 
sings cannot be separated, and that the poet's 
task, as Bernart Marti put It, is to weave words 
and sounds as tongue interweaves with tongue 
in Q kiss; accordingly the focus of Roubaud's 
attention falls on the formal intricacies of the 
metre, rhyme and stanza-structures of I'amor 
delonb, which allow him to consider the poetic 
form which they generated - the canso - seen at 
once as a manifestation of, and manifesto for, 
the twin forces of love and poetry. 

His inquiry culminates in the analysis of 
what must surely be a mathematician’s as well 
as a poet's delight: the sextina of Arnaut 
Daniel, a unique poetic exploration of the 
maximal combinative subtlety attainable with- 
in the permutations of a finite set; the end- 
point of the troubadours’ formal research, 
which simultaneously signalled the demise of 
their poetic art. 

For Vance it is not so much love and poetry 
which link the medieval and the modern worlds 
ns language itself, and the owareness of 
language. He maintains that no important 
medieval (ext is lacking in that awareness, and 
that poets such as Dante and Chaucer are con- 
cerned with the personal, ethical and historical 
consequences of choosing words to express or 
conceal men’s thoughts and deeds. Thus, for St 
Augustine, confession is a discursive act de- 
ployed to neutralize the lust implicit in his idol- 
atry of poetry; the Chanson de Roland is less a 
tragedy in language than a tragedy of language 


ing that Chaucer was "ih the mainstream of 
the development of written expression in 
English". 

The diversity of the pieces in this volume 
illustrates the wide semantic field of the term 
“popular" as applied to medieval literature: 
vulgar, subliterary, non-Chaucerian, lower- 
class, middle-class, lay, ubiquitous, folksy, 
oral. Stanley Kahrl, in his essay about medi- 
eval drama, sees the term not as relating to one 
section of society, but as having wide, general 
appeal, as the drama seems to have had. Kahrl 
IS also very stimulating on the status of the 
dramatic script as a literary prdduction. 

It is th«e two special features of medieval 
drama - its clear status as performance rather 
than as silent text, and thus our. ever-present 
sense of an audience for it - that William 
Tydeman stresses throughout bis book En- 
glish Medieval Theatre J400-1SOO. Tydeman 
emphasizes the relationship between the ac- 
bon and the audience, and rejoices in the flex- 
ibility of medieval drama, which can allow the 
actors lo.mingle with Ihe spectators. Follpwiiie 
a useful brief survey of therepertolre, chapters 
m the book’s second section deal with Man- 
l^nde, the Croxton Play of the Sacrament, the 
Castle of Perseverance, the York Passion 


Alastair Hamilt on 

A. H.T. LEVI (Editor) 

ThaCoUectei] WorksofErasmus 
Volumes Twenty-Seven and Twenty-Eight: 
Literal^' and educational writings 5 and 6 
638pp., University ofToronio Press. 
0802056024, 

•Erasmus is better known for his Ih^logical 
views khan for his political ones, and indeed he 
was one of the least poliiicaliy minded of men; 
Yet titcre was a political ideal to which h^fllung 
lenadousiy and which was condemned by the 
(heplogianis of Paris as contradicting "bdth 
•natural and divine law"- the ideal of unlvoraal 
pence at all costsi In the various set pieces 
which Erasmus devoted to the pral^ apd iihe 
nioral improvement of royal patrons he^de-. 
vinted .little from dassicol and medieval diiid- 
els. When it.6fune to discussing tbd arto^wiir, 
however, heepoke out as a crhristiiMi hunianist 
of his day- sro arc reminded of ThomasJ^re’ii' 

condemnation of; th^.princely spp;( of 

in Utopia - and denied heafly. all (h4 tradidonfll 


•eace 

justifications for taking up arms. "1 vrould 
^Idly declare", he wrote in the Panegyric 

dedicated to Phillpof Burgundy; “that it would 
W far better policy for the conscientious prince 
IQ maintain peace, however unjust, than start 
on the justest of wars", and in theBducation of 
a Christian Prince, written for the benefit of the 
future paries V, he opposed the pioiis idea of 

a crusade against the Turks. . 

^Volume Tweniyr^even- of. The Collected 
Works of Erasmus, edited by A. H T Levi 
6fihw ;"pblit|cal" writings in 
which the^theme of pacifism rtcurs. B^des 
Bpity Radiccs transblion of his mosre^ 
dunngly popular work, ihe PralH of Polly It 

Compfo/w’o/ 

also iransIaWd .-by:M« Radl(»^ the - 

NeSrSlrtf " Prince, translated hy 
'^di'.Michapl .Heath, .and ^ 

l; Ml. k:- 


Itself, with Charlemagne surveying the siensM 
epic action on the battlefield as the fim 
‘Teader" of the song; while the lyric. by 
lessly naming what is absent, creates ple^ 
in the listener by at once provoking and 
ting his desire. Perhaps the boldest speculaX 
insights are to be found in the chapter I 
Dante, including the view that Bnmcttol^ 
ni's perversion of language (his preference for 
French over T usenn) is the cause of his exile' as 
abuse analogous to. If not identical with his 
alleged sodomy. ' 

It is not possible in a brief review u> do 
justice to the perspicacity and intricacy of 
Vance’s analyses, nor to the radical provoca- 
tion of some of his re-evaluations. But K 
mains to be seen whether his semiolia %jH 
prove to be more than a sign of its times, to be 
relegated in due course to the railks of 
archaeology and linguistics. Meanwhile, there 
is some danger that its rhetoric may become 
(as Vance himself believes Dante thought 
Prisclan’s was) a “self-defeating art and a pro- 
cess of deception whose first victim is none 
other than the deceiver himself’. Roubaud’s 
book, despite the dryness of some of its fomul 
analyses, is every bit as stimulating and a grest 
deal more accessible. Without in any way 
appropriating the troubadoura to his own pur- 
poses, he has succeeded in giving a sense trf 
their creation of poetry as “an art, a craft and a 
passion, a game, an irony and a search, a vio- 
lence, an autonomous activity end a form of 
‘life". And this, he maintains, courageously 
espousing the archaisms whidi he evokes, b 
the essence of poetry today. 


Sequence and Fulgens and Lucrece, each 
chosen because it represents a different form of 
staging. The third section deals with the siting 
of performances, the setting up of the stage, 
with its scenery and backdrops, some very in- 
teresting thou^ts on the skills and abilities of 
the actors - including the difficult question of 
the difference between the piofessionat and 
non-professional actor - and on financial mat- 
ters: who paid for, sponsored, backed or prom- 
oted the performances? The concluding part of 
the work considers the place of the drama in 
the minds of the medieval audience. Wbal did 
the audience fee) about the ribaldry in (be reli- 
gious plays? How orderly were the audiences - 
like modern football fans, or the respectful, 
appreciative audience of highbrow culture? 

English Medieval Theatre deals with med- 
eval drama from a practical standpoint and wiD 
no doubt prove extremely useful to would-be 
producers of medieval plays, but, equally, NU 
successful In illuminating for readers their ex- 
tra-textual aspects. Tydeman brings alive (Ik 
theatrical sophistication of medieval draniB, 
when more credit has traditionally been given 
to the plays* textual and doctrinal achiev^ 
m6nts- that is, one might say, to their literary, 
rather than popular, qualities. 


first published, and is still available, as a Pen- 
guin Cl^c, but the new translation qf 
Education of a Christian Prince is a welcome 
replacement of 'the now unavailable English 
version by L. K, Bom, and Its inclusion ift Uj® 

. same volume as the other political : wor)^ 
affords a view bf the evolution of Erasmus* 
ideas over the years. It also prompts os to. 
assess Anthony Levi's chaUenging des<^Pjl®’Jr 
of Erasmus In his iiitroduclion r "less violenv 
than More,, le^ revolutionary than 
perhaps more of a saint than either, and cer- 
tainly shrewder than both". How saintly 
Erasmus, one wondera after reading his , 

pohdence, aitor reading his politic . 
works, how. shrewd? 

Grant and Cutlet have recently added, in 
Resetuch Bibliographies and Checklists ien * • 
qditedby p, Deyermond, J. ,R. V; 

„E.‘ Yaroy, a Sdpplerbent No 1 (76pp. 
WiXMA X) byiGlyn S: Buigeiss to hJs W?^ ; 
de- Prance: An mdlyticaibibUograpH^^ 
fished in that aeries ten years ago, ana \ 
^ni:rAnanalyiichWtfigraphy{W}W^ 
tpo;HoIIoway .(^^:.m .V 
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jTALOCALVINO ing am 

The Literature Machine: Essays worlds 

Translated by Patrick Creagh or Ari< 

341pp. Seeker and Warburg. £16. Not 

0436082764 ' ately.' 

ly rese 

Tte beautifully translated selection of Cal- 
.ino's essays is divided into wo parts - the fust 
deals with literature In general, and the second “T 
with specific authors and works. Calvino’s 
typical coolness and erudition dominate the 
fint half: we see him dissect, display, com- 
ment. The comments are often provocative - 
“a typical human need: the production of 
disorder" - and shrewdly diagnostic: 

Tb« process going on today is the triumph of discon- 
linulty divisibiiliy and combination over all that is 
flux ' .The nineteenth century from Hegel to 
Darwin saw the triumph of historical continuity and 
btologlcal continuity as they healed all the fractures 
of dialectical antitheses and genetic mutations. To- 
day the perspective is radically altered. 

Itsa collection of highly intelligent generaliza- 
tions by someone who distrusts generalization, 
a scries of Intellectual jeux d'espril by an author 
who looks forward to the imminent demise of 
(he author. We stay with it because of the 
consistently high standard of argument, and 
because of the incidental erudite jokes and 
asides; nevertheless these opening essays have 
a slightly compromised feeling about them, as 
if we sensed that the author would rather be 
doing something else, good as he is at saying 
farewell to Hegel and generalization. 

What this something else might be we realize 
a few pages into the last essay of the opening 
section, "Levels of Reality in Literature". 

When Calvino begins a discussion of the Odys- 
sey we are in a different world - one in which 
the still formidable intellect has allowed itself 
to become the servant of fascination and 
dream, He starts telling us about Homers 
story, pointing out with all the avidity and joy 
of a precocious child who has realized how a 
conjuring trick works just what is happening as “TTii 

we read: we see that he has come home, and The 
that his home is the variousness and le^rde- 2I& 
main of the storyteller’s art . He reveals himself »«« 

Scenes and arias 


as a brilliant reader, one who manages to be 
simultaneously enthralled and alert, and in the 
essays of the book's second half he is a beguil- 
ing and persuasive cicerone to the imaginary 
worlds he explores, whether created by Ovid 
or Ariosto or Stendhal or Homer. 

Not that he reads or explores indiscrimin- 
ately. The fictions he discusses have clear fami- 
ly resemblances, and the writers of non-fiction 
who interest him (Galileo, Fourier, Giordano 
Bruno) are all men who have created imagin- 
ary worlds, or at least worlds quite separate 


from the quotidian terrestrial one wc think wc 
inhabit. To begin with he likes books that con- 
firm his sense of discontinuity - for example, 
narratives of discrete incidents (VoUsiire's 
Candide, Ovid’s Meiamorphoscs, Ariosto's 
Orlando Fiirioso)- particularly if they involve 
the protagonist moving between quite diffe- 
rent worlds; twice he points out that Odysseus’ 
adventures are of two distinct kinds: those he 
relates himself (to king Alcinous). which are 
full of magic and the supernatural, and those 
narrated of him in the third person, which arc 



willberevlenfdlH alaierlssueoftheTlS. 


more psychologically telling but in which the 
supernatural has receded into the background. 
The notion of an alternative reality to that 
which one is curreiiily occupying is clcurly a 
very attractive idea for Calvino. In the rather 
cagey autobiographical essay with which (his 
collection ends wc sec him as someone who has 
grown up Implicated in various cultures but not 
rootcdly belonging to any of them. That this 
hasbeen a pleasure to him ralhcrthun a burden 
is Indicated hy the fact that he chose to con- 
tinue to live in (his way, and this multi-cultural 
perspective is clearly a source of his delight in 
works that subvert notions of an absolute and 
exclusive reality. 

Linked with this is his love of journeys, and 
especially of swift, decisive journeys; again and 
again we see him drawing attention to the liel- 
ler-skclicr scramble of a work’s progress, as in 
his marvellous evocation of the opening of 
Ariosto's poem, “it is with this zig-zag traced 
by galloping horses and the fltfulncss of the 
human heart that we arc introduced to the 
spirit of the poem"; and as when he shows us 
hov/"TheCfiari{'rhouscofPitrrna. . .likel-ab- 
ricc overcomes the contradictions of its compo- 
site nature by incessant movement". And tlic 
journeying implies no end; Calvino loves no- 
tions of infinity. infinite series, the Infinite ple- 
nitude of nature (one of the most clinnning 
essays Is on Pliny’s hlalitrul History). 

This love of infinity, the sense that reality is 
more various and nuiltiforni than can ever be 
conceived of by one mind, gives Calvino’s 
essays their paradoxical himtility; as he dis- 
trusts generalization so he distrusts attempts to 
close off reality, to declare it finished and 
understood - wliLMhcr this be the reality of the 
world or of a work of literature. He allows each 
work its own stature, its own trulli. and he is 
waspish with •‘iiiicrmediaries who claim to 
know more than the text docs", critics who 
■ think they cansay anything about a work tliat is 
not already implicit in its own existence. 
“Schools and universities ought to help us to 
understand that no book that talks about a 
book says mote than the book in question. 
That I his curt dismissal of criticism should have 
been written by someone who on the evidence 
of this collection was an extremely penetrating 
critic is an irony wholly typical of its author. 


Life, legends, lies 


Tim Pak'ks ____ 

ALBERTO BBVILACQUA 
la Grande Gi5 

^99pp. Milan: Mondadori. 122,000. 

After “a thousand adventures” that have taken 
her the world over and seen her courted and 
admired by every name that ever graced the 
eniertamment pages of major newspapers, the 
incomparable Grande Gift returns to Italy after 
almost thirty years’- absence. Her mission 
appears to be to set to ri^ts the childhood 
felationships she left in disarray, to settle old 
scores, to distribute wisdom and, on occasion, 
sexual favours too. 

A.lberto Bevilacqua subscribes to the genre 
of modern, narrative that has come to be 
'blown, fomewhat generously in this case, as 
“magical realism". Thus the nickname "Oid" » 
not short for Giovanna, but forgloco, or gioia', 
wd learn that the heroine (and this explains her 
versatility) is the product of her mother’s mul- 
tiple and obsessive nightly couplings, just as 
her ever-feithful friend, the superior parrot 
' Plcwlp Gi6, is . the -result of a wild feathered 
jungle or^. And ai Grande Qi6 is all poten- 
Ual, capable ot assuming any personality* U''" 
log ^ny life, spi on a smaller scale, her biro ^ 

• take pit any opera role you might choose and is 

Mwajf'i readywiihanappropTiatearialdtrans- 

. Whatever situation • 

• . ^ite apM ftoiti/its ceaseless accumulation 

4 Plimpfob'able anecdotes, the plot is imnienMiy 
-cwnpilca^; (tiSip dls^^ her brother 

^hl.ln Rqtnjs.is not Ihesutmssftil business man 
' , *5? bt*t Itas, In squande^d ail 

‘ ff?.^6Qey she liasj been sW hirai She seta 

by having a 

iriteriOT deCOTOtOfS*; 


At which point Zibl decides to «««!■ Ins 
reputation with his sister. He steals the rel cs^ 
St Dorothy and demands a vast ransom to be 
paid in flowera - this to demonstrate lus mora 
aiperiority to Church and State, 
money-grabbing and cormpt. 
escapade with photographic revejations o^ s 
daughter Violante’s affairs with vanous p^- 
tidans, he contrives to bring down the govern- 
ment and become a national hero. 

The novel then fragments into a senes of 
episodes and adventures. Violante is pven a 
tesson in love by Grande Gib which ends wi h 
aunt and niece caressing each other m bed with 
the glove of Grande Gib’s dead s“Per-Io«r 
Falco. Zibl is persuaded not to allow 
be assassinated at the hands 
vice thanks to a timely intervention by Grande 
Gib. Zibl’s wife Mnrghenta takes a Murae in 
mnke-uD and parody from Grande Gib and so 
Lnages to shed her restricted relf. 
vow of faithfulness to her husband go^f 
vrith a deaf ex-lover who can only 
music In her company. The mes^e m each 
. case is that we must use our imaginaiiom to 
eiinim r^fllitv Into play, an exercise of 
Snhe book, wilh its incessant sy"'™'!'’® 
S Lrarises, presents itself ns a paradym. 

^tturnowtobe 


Filippo Donini 


MARIO PICCUI 

StoriedlcasaLeopardl , 

366pp. Milan: Camunia Editnce. L30, iw. 


WMiM: 

t«hsidri gon^tato**-;-’ ■ 


Soon after Leopardi’s death, Antonio Ranieri, 
the friend wilh whom the poet had lived for the 
last seven years of his life, wrote s 

father to assure him that his sdn had died the 
hoUest of deaths . . . assisted by the sweetest 
comforts of our holy relipon”. It was the first 
of a series of lies, not all so well inlenhoned, 
that were to flaw Ranieri’s posthumous rela- 
tion wilh Leopardi and to culminate more than 
forty years later in his controversial book Sene 
annidlsodalizlo. Monaldo Leopardi, who had 
been suspicious of Ranieri from the bepnning, 
come to consider him as a definitely evil ref™" 
ence on, if not a grasping sequestrator of, his 
son Italian critical opinion bcirame divided 
into pro-Ranieri and pro-Monaldo factions; 
the Church went tonstonishing lengths In forg- 
ing evidence to corroborate the poet’s death- 
bed conversion, and bluet polemics raged 
throiigiioul the nincleenlh century between 
liberal (mainly freemason) sup^rters of 
: Leopardi as a champion of free thought, and 

the clerical (mainly Jesuit) iradition. : 

Biographers who could not even agree on 
the colour of. the poeCs hair vied with each 
other In digging up documents in sup^ri of 
(heir respective theses, and the numbe^f 
bdoks and pamphlets on the subject grew, 
discouraging mess, of this literature (ranring 
beiweon frivolous gossip and pedantic l«cubia- 
' Uirn) hte now been di^steU by Mario Piccm, 
and his objeclivily and critical acumen are to 
' be praised without rescn'ailon. Not that bis 
iabour went unrelieved by some tunning, 
' ^fihds (eg, Ohetii's vlndicaiion of Leopardi as a 
fciiampion' of ihe .wprkirig class*' oc.the Fosejst 


adoption of him as a forerunner) but on the 
whole his exertions must have been very tire- 
some. 

Under these circumstances it may seem 
churlish to find fault Wilh him for some omis- 
sions, such as the failure to mention among the 
legion of biographers one of Ihe most credit- 
able and innuenlial, Michele Scherillo, whose 
Life of the poet introduced generations of Ita- 
lian students to the cult of Leopardi; or to use. 
in his lengthy discussion of the adolescent 
poet’s indulgence in masturbation, the poet’s 
own evidence ("sul consclo lelto" in Le rlcor- 
dame)-, or to Include a natural drying up of 
fecundity among (he possible reasons why Che 
poet’s mother, after her impressive record of 
twelve pregnancies in seventeen years, sud- 
denly stopped bearing children at the age of 
thirty-six. More serious are the omission of an 
Index of names (though this malpractice is - 
ales'- very frequent in Italian scholarly publica- 
tions) and the poor editing: there are too many 
misprints and oversights. 

. Picchi’s book is .important not because it 
answers many small questions concerning 
Leopardi's life - was he a hunchback and why • 
(from birth or os a consequence of illness or 
onanism)? was he n virgin or a frequenter of 
brothels? did he experience sodomy (u recent 
book on ihU subject is discussed), had he a 
beard? - but for the complete picture it pre- 
sents of Hie Lcopnrdi and Ranieri families, 
ihetr friends and enemies, their posthumous 
supporters and detractors. 

The churaclcrs of all the family inenibcrs ore 
Judged on (he strength of reliable riocumenis, 
and the sla'tements of oven the most acduimed 
Leopardi scholars scrutinized. In the end 
. Ranieri conics out decidedly better lhan.lus 
antagonists. RighUy so, for his was the propbe- 
. cy that Leopnrdrs nnme would live for ever, 

! when the, poet’s mother could only say; "God 
• fof^'ve himl" !*•;. .'i;.'. ^ --i 
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The language we deserve 


Michael Wood 

KKNNF,TII(i.WllJj(>N 

Rip Van Winkle's; Kclurn: C'liangvin 

American ['English 

lK3pp. Hanover, NH; University PresisofNew 
Elngland, (iistributed in the UK hy Trevor 
Brown Associates. £13 ( [>aperbuck, £7.95). 
(IH74514IIK 

"Our language will always serve our pur- 
poses", Kenneth G. Wilson writes in Rip Van 
Winkle's Return - “all our purposes." He gels 
firmer on this topic as liis liooic continues. "We 
get the language we need and want ami - 
perhaps - deserve'', he s{iy.s on iin early page, 
but later decides Edwin Newman is "ccrtuitily 
right" to urge that "people get the language 
they deserve". “Language is the measure of 
us." 1'his can be a depressing thought if you 
Look at language closely, but Wilson remitins 
remarkably cheerful ihmnghoui. He is an 
American college teacher of English who 
turned ndministnilor for fifteen years, and re- 
cently went hack to teaching. I fence the Rip 
Van Wilson whimsy. I lis sleep was his absence 
from language study, and he is here to report 
on what he discovered when he woke. I Ic rinds 
tills conceit a good deal more entertaining than 
we may. and rides it and ii handrn] of other limp 
metaphors very hard, lie repents himself 
rather complacently, as if nagging at his stu- 
dents. and he comments on liis own usage in 
some fussy footnotes. He worries about cops, 
for instance, which some dictionaries call slang 
or informal. " Police and policemen seemed loo 
stuffy for my needs here. Flow did it .strike you? 
Too imbiiitoned?" Nice of him to ask, liut 
unwise. Cops is fine, but unbuttoned is awful, 
un affectation of easy youihfuinuss. 

Van Wilson's discoveries will not .surprise 
)-ou. You would have to have been asleep to 
think some of these points were worth making. 
People swear more than they used to. Swearing 

FALL 1987- 

Literary Patronage in 
Greece and Rome 

by Daibard K Gold 

Tocu^ng on lUernry evideiKC. Gold ex> 
plores the instltuiion of patronage In the 
ancient world through the words of the 
authors, revealing the pressures that ii 
excited on genius and laleni 
15BNO-807fl-l739.2. £23.70 



John Skelton, Priest as Poet 

Seasons of Discovery 
by Arthur F. Kinney 

, Kinne/argucs that any interpretation nf 
John Skehonk poetry must take Into ac> 
count his primary vocation of priett Skel- 
ton emerges here as a poet In whose 
canon poetics Is grounded in the, mairuge 
■ of teaching and preaching. 
ISBN0-PO78-1730-9.L2I 40 

New in Atf.'rrKirii 

. Athenian Popular fteligion 

h)‘Jon n. Mikalson ; 

Using evidence hum contemporary 
' sotirce.i, this study foiiusei on the lenvirk- 
able hombgriicity of religlitus beliefs in 
cverytJay life in ancient Alliens, 
ISnN0-807fi-4igH-3, ca SO piper 
ISBN0a07S.|4A3.2.tlS2O 

The University of 
North Carolina Press 

c/o Academic and University 
hiblisheis Croup . . 
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is innre freely tolerated. Dictionaries are big areas. His e 
business. Regional accent.s are fading, and lunuticcaiili 
people speak more and more similarly. This is to be "used 
-wail for it - perhaps the effect of social mubil- taken to be 
ity and television. In language ns elsewhere, arc wonderl 
old folks resist change while young folks try to imagine a cc 
speed it up, and middle-aged folks dither. The while a hon 
battle between linguistic gciicralioiis - this is offensive, b' 
one of Wilson's bolder claims - is a greater you would I 
battle than the one between the sexes. The haun 

If this were all the book said or suggested we consequeno 
could let it go as an amiable academic ramble, language is i 
Bui there are other, more interesting things in this is the 
it: plenty of .shrewd and amused sense amid the holds (in W 

obviousness; some deeper questions haunting see the worl 
the edges of its argument: u curious hidden organizesit 
Hgend,'). On the subject of language and sexual docs organ! 
difference, for example, Wilson is Intelligent fleets varioi 
and informed, and only slightly inclined to lais- male domin 
sez‘foire. He implicitly upends his claim that or entirely 
the battle between the generations is more im- much room 
porianl, since he lias nothing of importance, or have none, 

even interest, to sny obout that. He is tolerant deserve, sin 
and Lindcrstnnding about spelling (“mostly a plicabic. Wi 
neuromuscular skill" which you either have or our values o 
haven't, likcatalcntforgolfurrunning). picks but this isr 
up somu clmrmiiig errors (“towing the line”, could he la 
“unmitigated gaiil"), and quotes Vcbicn's language ai 
withering comments on conspicuous waste: change our ' 

English ortliogruphy sniisfics all ilic rei|uiremcnis of 
the canons of reputability under the law of conspi- S^agC' Wih 
cuuusw.isic. UisarchuIc.cumbmus.andincfTcclivc: question, ai 

its acquisition consumes much lime and effort; foil- sensibly, “C 
urc U) acquire it is eusy of detection. Therefore it is guage sludi 
the first and readiest lest of reputability in learning, _ .i.kQ 

and conformity to its ritual is indispcnsshle to a , 

blameless scholastic life. usage ( 

, versus unit 

Wilson notes that words like screw-itp ("a enormity) 
stupid mistake: blunder" - the evasive polite- where they 

ticss of dictionaries is a subject in its own right) linguistic ct 

may help to make .rwiwng more respectable. King Cnnu 

.'ll least linguistically: sees that a shit list is no garet Fullei 

longer obscene (because there are so many of universe: " 

them around?), and that notorious, in Amer- good libera 

ica, has tost most of its pejorative flavour and (he moral c 

means mainly famous or talked about. We Conservati’ 

shall have to rclitle the Hitchcock movie, seaofchani 

Racially derogatory terms, Wilson thinks, are everyone el 
very much on the out, a sign that our society is do not see \ 

actually becoming less permissive in some in.andthej 

Radical wranglings 


areas. His examples from dictionaries show a 
lunatic caution about such terms. Honky is said 
to be “used esp. by blacks"; and kike is “usu. 
taken to be offensive". That esp and that usu 
arc wonderful. I suppose it's just possible to 
imagine a context in which a white might call a 
while a honky, or in which kike would not be 
offensive, but you would need to try hard, and 
you would be very deep in irony. 

The haunting questions have to do with the 
consequences we draw from the argument that 
language is the measure of us. In another form 
this is the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis, which 
holds (in Wilson's paraphrase) that “we must 
see the world as the grammar of our language 
organizes it for us". It is clear that our grammar 
docs organize our perception, and that it re- 
flects various ethnocentricities and habits of 
male dominion. What is not clear is how fully 
or entirely it organizes our perception, how 
much room we have left for manoeuvre. If we 
have none, we cannot get the language we 
deserve, since the concept of deserving is inap- 
plicable. Wilson is confident that if we change 
our values our language will change with them, 
but this is not much more than a truism, and 
could he taken as an excuse for leaving both 
language and values alone. Do we want to 
change our values, and how do we do it? Mean- 
while, is there anything we can do with lan- 
guage? Wilson doesn't answer (or ask) the first 
question, and to the second he answers, quite 
sensibly, “Only tinker”. He is a liberal in lan- 
guage studies, a describe rather than prescribe 
man - although he likes dictionaries which dis- 
cuss usage (like as a conjunction, disinterested 
versus uninterested, the proper meaning of 
enormity), allowing users themselves to see 
where they stand and make their choices. To 
linguistic conservatives he offers the fable of 
King Canute, and Carlyle’s answer to Mar- 
garet Fuller's statement that she accepted the 
universe: "She’d better." Wilson misses, as 
good liberals often do, the polemical flash and 
Ihe moral design of the conservative position. 
Conservatives know they cannot command the 
sea of change, if it is asea, and they will run like 
everyone else when the tide comes in. But they 
do not see why they should run before it comes 
in, and they think shouting at the waves is good 


Julian Moynahan 

FJUCBOMBERGER 

American Writers and Radical Politics, 

1900-39: Equivocal commitments 
268pp. Macmillan. £27.50. 

0333 391764 

The American writers covered by ' Eric 
Homberger prindpally are: Jack London and 
Upton Sinclair, both old-style socialists whose 
politics acquired edge and point after, in Lon- 
don's case, an Investigation by him of the poor 
of the East End of London, and. in Sinclair's, 
an exposd which he carried out of the Chicago 
meat-packing Industry; the Greenwich Village 
intellectual and ideological “playboy" Max 
Eastman, who rpoved from Communism to 
Trotskyism to right-^ing conservatism over n 
tong life of activism combined with poetaster- 
ing; John Reed, the Harvard golden boy who. ' 
reported the Me.xicun and Russian revolution's, 
and in between the two wrote about the Lud- 
low, Colorado, massjicreof striking coal-min- 
ers iind thdr families, catling up buried by the: 
Kremlin wall; Ihe critic Edmund Wilwn, who 
turned huid lufi and then not-so-lcfi during the 
pusi-iy29 Depressibn; apd; fiimlly, the group 
of poei\ known as the Objcctlvists, consisting 
of Louis Zukqvsity;' George Oppen , ahd 
Charles Reznikoffi foltnwersof William Carlos 
WillinmsL 

Tiic radical politin iif.lheiitie take off from 
thb ^'ial Oenfocrptlc faith pf Eugene V. 
Dcl»s, who hclpetl Ip; found the iAniericoii 
SiH'inllst Party betw een M and 1901 . became 
Its presidential cdiididate'aiid rCbeived a prison 
sentence ht his pacifist situicc during tlie,Hiat. 
World- War. Homberger ijlscussoi Ihfc first 
American CdminuRlst wniers; folldwiiii: the 
Bolshevik Ruvdlutibn^ tOj^therSyiihilie ipitqy 
fcllowtraveneis who emerged 
Acquired an Ihternadotiar eultural 
, (hrougli 1 ( 19 ; 

I. i- •’ 


for the nation's health. They also know ihit 
words are not waves, and that there biuui 
chance they might be able to beat tl» 
metaphor. Not much of a chance, but enoM 
to keep n moralist in business. ^ 

The hidden agenda of Rip Van WnWe’jfe 
turn doesn’t look hidden, it looks like an opfti 
debate. But this is where the linguistic lib«3 
turns into the conservative patriot, Wilsonisfa 
favour of bilingualism if it means an equal 1 

tery of two languages, but against itin oneofiis ■ 
current acceptations: the teaching of Aowi. 
icans in a language or dialect other than stu- ! 
dard English. His argument is humane and 
sound as far as language is concerned. Ini i 
bilingual system minority groups will leamlea i 
ratlier than more English; If they have lee 
English they will be more disadvantaged; aod 
the best way to learn a language is not lobe 
shielded from it but to be thrown into it. Tbe 
assumption here though is that America can- ! 
not change and that the rule of the wfahe 
Anglo-Saxons and their converts k' eternal, 
llie melting-pot is still an ideal, and ft hean 
only one tune, which would-be Americans had 
better learn . What gives Wilson's game away a 
his endorsement of Teddy Roosevelt's terriblt 
jingoism and his fear of America's becoming 'a 
polyglot boarding-house". Wilson says (his im- 
age is “by no means silly”. Of course it is not 
silly, it is the eloquent, bullying voice of con- 
formity itself. Wilson panics at this point, 
forgets all his own reminders about context and 
our getting the language we deserve, and sees 
linguistic division as some sort of lethal night- 
mare, one of the forces behind killiogs in Be^ 
gium, India and Sri Lanka. Is he being dis- 
ingenuous, or just innocent and over-exciteill 
Does he really not see that the current cam- 
paign to make English the only official lan- 
guage of the United States is a bid to shore up 
an old style of white supremacy, an attempt to 
pass Canute off as George Washington? 
Another name for the polyglot boarding-home 
would be riches or diversity or even democracy 
if the word were not so covered in hizz. Thish 
not to say that all languages should not be 
(aught tenderly and well; only to suggest that 
the boarding-house will be more liveable thao 
the frightened monolingual palace. 


nizations as Proletkult and the International 
Union of Revolutionary Writers. However, 
Trotsky's departure from Russia caused a 
number of American writers to modify their 
revolutionary expectations, while the Moscow 
treason trials disillusioned others. By the end 
of (he 1930s, most liberal and leftist writers had 
a clear choice to make between reclaiming 
their independence from Moscow's influence 
(it had rieyer been total control) or declining 
into Stalinist hacks. The change In direction of 
the Journal New Masses between the two world 
wars, from a modest liveliness and suppleness 
to sectarian Communist rigidity, exemplifies 
the S talinizlilg trend. But most writers who had ‘ 
counted themselves radical turned another 
way. either settling for a diffuse, vaguely Trots- 
kyist revolutionism or reassiiming a liberal and 
humanitarian attitude which had been their 
original point of departure into radicalism. 

• Homhefger’s best case in point is probably 
Edmund Wilson. The publication of Axel’s 
Castle, Wilson's mandarin study of High Mod- 
ernism and its origins, practically coincided 
With the Wall Street Crash. Homberger com- 
[ucnlswith unwonted wit, “It was closing Ume 
In Axel's CnslIe”, then quotes Wilson of that 
Jime^iiylngy “thp private iti isola- 

- tlon from the life of society seems to have been 

S for fhe i>^^nt as 

ppssible . Oyer Hig n^xt several yegrs Wibon 
voiced his Jdarxistbelfc 

such as 

, Afchfoald MacLfiish (whose response was the 

ffealsobegahhis 
Jtudlcs for/To ih F(/i/flnd 5to/fo/r(1940), i'n- 
. tended tp be 9 masrive recbtisiructibn of the 
.cqllilral, biographical , and historical, rdois of 
‘ Marxis|ii-Unini 5 ^ vthei. decade In 

i L- 

was the 

! the Bolsjievlk onerthat Arnor- 

'.•..ICBnvWrltinft.lie ' ' -.-f. • 


the uniqueness of American language and Ilu 
ease with which most Americans communi- 
cated across only faintly demarcated lines of 
class, ethnic, educational, and economic # 
ference. In short, by 1940 Wilwn had left 
Marxism-Leninism in the ditch, reverting to 
New Deal Democrat in his politics and to a 
free-wheeling Emersonianism in his cultunj 
purview. These shifts Justify the fink terms o' 
Homberger's title- “equivocal commitments ■ 
The book is well researched, drawing 
ihany primary manuscript sources. Parlicidatl) 
good Is the account of several writers’ «• 
sponses to the Ludlow Massacre of 
atrocity apparently plotted by John D. Ko«’ 
efcller, Jr, and carried out by conip^y 
associates arid state militia. Fttf less absorbioj- 
though no doubt indispensable to studentso 
the period^ are the many pages devoted W tw 
history of writers' organizations, both Amer* 
ican and Russian, the interminable wrangling- 
laying-down of lines, the pressuring ai'" 
double-dealing which went on at the varipu 
conferences and congresses. •• ' • 
'tlierc are three appendicM, ot which 
niost interesting contains a correspondent 
tween Trotsky and Philip Rahv, 

Partisan Review, concerning some **^**^ ®IJ^ 

former might write (be never lived 

the magazine. In the. chapter on the Obj^ 

: Uts, Homberger never manages to sn^. 
Zhkqvsky and the others J 

therefore making it: difficult to draw ime 
connection, among aesthetic principicSi . 
poetry itself and the politics of 

; Inasense.thatisthedilenimaoftheW'^ 

, a whole. As an. American 
Hoinbiergec tries; to ride:several horses Bt^.^» 
.-to provide the complex history ofa ' 
embedding In that history the u 

: dozen petsphaliHea wim were 

. thesame tinie to’give.wiheprirical im^V^;-^ 

tlon.and Judgment-of pariicblar 


. . , histoiy part ^rks out well: but 
-:-1h8^>yrit);np siiperfida^ 
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Iniquity and inequity 


David Chandler 

CARY HAWES 

Tlie Philippine State and the Marcos Regime: 

The politics of export 

196pp- Cornell University Press. £25.50. 
0801420121 

JAMES HAMILTON-PATERSON 

Playing wtih Water: Passion and solitude on a 

Philippine island 

280pp, Macmillan. £12.95. 

0333447166 

Gary Hawes and James Hamilton-Paterson 
both examine the Philippines In the 1980s, but 
aside from their clear-headedness they have 
little in common. Hawes’s closely argued study 
of export crops is build up out of arguments 
and data. Hamilton-Paterson’s more elusive 
memoir draws on a reservoir of experience and 
words. 

Hawes's title promises more than his book 
delivers, but the aspects of the economy which 
he discusses with such skill are certainly crucial 
to understanding how the Marcos rdgime 
worked, and why it came apart. He argues 
persuasively that even before martial law was 


declared in 1972, President Marcos and his 
cronies had undermined the social and econo- 
mic arrangements that had governed the coco- 
nut and sugar industries in the Philippines for 
over a hundred years. In the process they cast 
aside a well-entrenched political dike (includ- 
ing some of Corazon Aquino's fainily). In the 
1970s, moreover, the rdgitne encouraged 
transnational companies to dominate the fruit 
products industry, in exchange for profit-shar- 
ing agreements, anti-union laws and a skilled, 
underpaid labour force. Behind a facade of 
technocratic “know-how" that pleased interna- 
tional lending bodies, Marcos and his followers 
deconstructed the Philippines' export sector, 
and made tens of millions of dollars for them- 
selves. In the process, gaps between the new 
rich and the poor grew wider and deeper. 
When the economy faltered in the early 1980s, 
the bourgeoisie and, more slowly, the United 
States turned against Marcos, reopening Phi- 
lippine politics and the country's badly dam- 
aged economy to the rough and tumble that 
had preceded martial law. 

Hawes makes a compelling case that in- 
equities in the Philippines will outlast Mrs 
Aquino. In his closing pages, he pleads for 
larger structural changes in the islands than 


Ready for action 


Alastair McAuiey 

MARKFRANKLAND 

TheSbethConUnent; Russia and Mikhail 
Gorbachev 

292pp. Hamish Hamilton. £12.95. 

0241121221 

MARTIN McAULEY (Editor) 

The Soviet Union Under Gorbachev 
247pp. Macmillan. £29.50 (paperback, £9.95). 
0333439112 

ANN PETTITT (Editor! , 

D.LY. Detente: A guide to meeting people in 
tbe Soviet Union 
232pp. Quartet. £9.95. 

07M32606X 

Mark Prankland may have set out to write a 
book that explained how Mikhail Gorbachev 
became general secretary of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union - and thus leader of 
the world’s second superpower. If so, he has 
failed. He does not provide a coherent account 
of the Steps by which Gorbachev reached his 
present position; nor does he deal satisfactorily 
with the more technical shortcomings of the 
Soviet economy. And he has little to say about 
foreign policy. 

What he’ has done, however, is to write a 
book that goes some way. towards explaining 
■ why a man like Gorbachev rose to supreme 
office, lite Sixth Conrine/if describes the evolu- 
tion of Soviet society under Brezhnev and his 
two ailing successors. It goes beyond the 
Kremlinological; but it does not focus upon 
those questions of structure or Interest^ that 
concern political sociologists. Rather it tries to 
convey the sort of insight into the country and 
its politics that one would obtain through fot- 
ten from a friend. : 

: Franklandhasproducedamarvcllousevoca- 

. lion of Russia, rather than the Soviet Union as 
a whole. He has drawn on a selection of recent 
novels, plays eqd films to add perspective to his 
picture. In this and other ways, he has man- 
to capture the depth of feeling that Rus- 
sians have for their country: . he conveys their 

almost ihystical pride, in the Russian language 

and its literature, their identification with the 
• villages, fields and woods of the Russian coun- 
. t^slde; He' gives the impression that he shares 
" tii this pride; he could be. mistaken for a Rus- 
■> siaii naHonalist. As a result, he falls to convey 
Wy senie of the tensions that come from the 
that; the Soviet Union is a juultl-ethmc 
^te; afld that, the Russians about whom he 
. (to lovingly mahe up little more than half 

populatlbn. 

; !V .ijlbpk describes a country that is 
. with dreams and ambiiwnsi jj® 

" . political disparate goals, Tiie 

GnnHncrir is particularly perceptive in its 
if the'rofo of inllltary valuM jn offtaal 
PQ]^ar).lde6l'6^y. l'6im tbinli of few bet- 
of the way in which. memories of. 

lustifipble pride m 


the role of the Red Army in the defeat of Hiller 
have intertwined with a (selective) glorifica- 
tion of tsarist military achievement; and of the 
way in which these ideas have been used to 
bolster both the concept of modem Soviet pat- 
riotism and the priority enjoyed by the military 
in resource allocation. Frankland paints a sug- 
gestive picture of the militarization of Soviet 
society under Brezhnev. But he also under- 
stands that clear limits exist which prevent the 
armed forces from engaging in autonomous 
political action; Marshal Ogarkov is unlikely to 
have the opportunity to play the role of a 
Jaruzelski. 

The militarization of the Soviet political elite 
was based to some extent on nostalgia, on 
memories of a shared comradeship in un^rm 
and in defence of parly and country. These 

memories-andtheirofficialrecognition-con- 

trast with the experiences of thow young 
Soviet men who have fought in Afghanistan. 
Frankland is particularly good at evoking the 
social frictions and tension that have resulted 
from the embarrassed silence which sur- 
rounded the so-caUed peace-keeping force m 
the Soviet press until about 1985. 1 am sure thiU 
he is right to stress the potential 
rfftSts of this conflict on Soviet social 

““Se^^Sudes of the Brezhnev generation 


most people familiar with the region would he 
willing to predict, especially sis changes on this 
scale might well set off a protracted civil war. 

In Playing with Water, Jiinics Haniilton- 
Paterson tells us, without explaining why, that 
he has visited llic Philippines for three i>r four 
months u year since 197‘>. His hook deals with 
two such sojourns, in 1985 and 198ft, when he 
stayed on a liny island, 'Tlwarik" (Tagalog for 
“upside down"), just off the coast of what 
would seem to be Luzon. He spent his time 
"living alone in the middle of the sea" , writing, 
spear-fishing, and making friends with the peo- 
ple. In writing the book, he has turned a kind of 
video camera on to his surroundings, in a com- 
plex process, engagingly described, of niter- 
nalely discovering and escaping from himself. 

In doing so, he fuses the callings of poetry 
and journalism which he has followed since the 
1960s. As a journalist, he provides a detailed 
picture of the islands; in a chapter about yisli- 
ing Manila, he makes many telling political 
points. At the same lime, there is something 
tentative about Ihe book. Its form derives from 
its being pushed along by stretches of lyrical 
writing, rather titan by thematic develop- 
ments. These, in turn, arc held in place by 
ruminations, d la Thorenu, about larger 


and of disaffected Soviet youth can be con- 
trasted with (hose of the emerging dliic. The 
Sixth Continent paints a vivid portrait of Gor- 
bachev himself, of the ptissions that seem to 
drive him and the dreams that inspire him. He 
is the son of a peosant family that prospered in 
Stalin's Russia; he is a committed Communist. 
But he is also a convinced optimist: he believes 
in the possibility of progress; and he is impa- 
tient with the obstacles that insUlutions some- 
times put in his way. It is this that makes him a 
radical (and it may well be this side to his 
character that appealed to Mrs Thatcher). 
Frankland's analysis illuminates a society that 
remains closed to most people in Britain. To 
read him is to realize how mistaken arc the 
perceptions of those who claim that the Soviet 
system is incapable of change. 

The Soviet Union under Gorbachev, edited 
by Marlin McAuley, is a collection of papers, 
mainly by British scholars, that were delivered 
at a conference held at London University in 
March 1986. Despite its greater precision, the 
sense that authorial judgments are based on a 
more considered knowledge of a wider range 
of sources, this volume does hot communicate 
the excitement of Gorbachev's Russia or the 
passions which motivate opponents and sup- 
porters of pererfroifcfl in the way that Mark 
Frankland's does. That is to say, it is very much 


Between extremes 


Malcolm Yapp 

DAVID K.SHIPLER , . 

Arab and Jew: Wounded spinls In apromised 

59Spp. Bloomsbury. £l7.95. 

0747S00371 

Pria^wJrGod: The modern-da^ 

Arab and Jew 
256pp. Quartet. £12.95. 

0704326078 

The Dubllcation of two more substantial books 
SouMh" Son, of the five or six millton 
people now living within Ihe borieni of w hat 
was once Mandatory Palestine will i ncrenM 
their claims to be the most ovewtudied pMple 
in the world. Nevertheless, both ArnJ ondJev^ 
and Prisoners of God are interesting J 

David Shipler is especially 

Jeiv he explores the images which the 

ar“ vMent. ; uiidiscipllned, 


themes and about Hainiltoii-Patct-um's early 
life. Like many British aulliors. he bmks for 
keys to his middle-aged liehuvhuir in his early 
iidiilesccnco. Mis parents wore holli doctors; 
after a comfortable childhood he was cduealetl 
at Canterbury mid Oxford. He refers repeat- 
edly to conflicts with his father, but these arc 
made to seem touching nithcr than hurtfiil. A 
solitary, quizzical man in his forties is writing 
about a solitary, quizzical child. Wc learn 
almost nothing of the intervening thirty years. 
This rather cagey self-absorption means (hot 
the book is "personal" witlioui being reveal- 
ing. It is crisply written, however, and Hamll- 
lon-Patcrson makes n lively, perceptive 
travelling companion, particularly when he 
tukesus to visit his friends, on the mainland, or 
goes speur-fishing with them ul night. 

Neither Mnmillon-Paierson nor Howes hM 
much patience with the upper reaches of Phi- 
lippine society. Neither offers much comfort, 
in the long run, to the endearing, impoverished 
fishermen and their families whom Hamilton- 
Paterson hiis befriended. At the same lime, 
both authors are aware of the volatility of Phi- 
lippine life, which makes (he future difficnll to 
predict, and thus provides some basis for 
optimism, but nut much. 


intended for students or academic specialists. 
But it is more reliable where the analysis of 
economic issues is concerned. Iltilsopays more 
attcnlion to Soviet foreign policy. 

Ann Peililt wjjsonc of the women who orga- 
nized the march to Greenham Cniiimon in 
1981. D. i. Y. Detente is nn account of the 
attempts that she and like-minded activists 
have made to extend their direct political ac- 
tion to Ihe Soviet Union. The c»uilributions arc 
written with un immediacy and a candour that 
convey much of the excitement (and ap- 
prehension) that such a venture involves. They 
give a vivid picture bothof Soviet urbansoclety 
and of the convictions which motivate this sec- 
tion of the peace movement. The advice that 
the book contains- about how to behave in the 
Soviet Union if one wishes to make contact 
with “ordinary Russians" - is almost always 
sensible. But some of its judgments about so- 
cial and economic conditions are mistaken; for 
example, it Is not the case that ^ches and 
kindergartens are available to all; in fact, only 
between half and two-thirds of Soviet children 
are accommodated in pre-school child-care 
facilities. And I would not regard the “minimal 
pa^aging" of products in Soviet stores as 
something to commend: too often , the pur- 
chaser arrives'home with an inedible mess in 
the bottom of the shopping bag. 


seems wholly different from oneself. In fact, as 
he also demonstrates, many Jews and many 
Arabs have much less hostile attitudes to one 
another. However, it Is the images of the ex- 
tremists which tend to impose themselws on 
the communities as a whole. 

Upon examination there views prove to be 
much the same as those historically held of 
each other by innumerable communities 
around the world. There is a similarity to the 
rcpresenlalions of Muslims devised by early 
Christians in order to protect their coramuni* 
ties from comipllon by the temptations of the 
culture of Ihe Invaders. They may also be com- 
pared with Muslim ideas of Westerners In Bri- 
. tain today, and with British altitudes to Irish- 
men and people of West Indian ori^n. The 
story whicli Shipler tells is no more than the 
usual mixture of tolerance arid bigotry, the 
commonplaces of loves and hatreds, the con- 
ventions of kindness and cruelty which arc the 
staple fa^ of two peoples obliged to share Ihe 
some territory. 

Like most other communities in a similar 
predicament, 'Israeli Jews and Falestinlnn 
Arabs do not want to shore the snirie territory; 
each cherishes the hope ofa future in which Hie 
oiberhas disappeared from the land and, In the 
meanlirae, some ntready deny the claim of the 
•ofhe^ Wirirtitmto' lb. '6Xisl.‘ “Who^ afd 'tl)e 
Talcstiniqna?'* asked one Jewish (undamental- 
Ut quoted by bavld' Smith. “They have no 


credentials.” Interestingly, a large proportion 
of Israeli Arabs today appear to be ready to 
abandon the Palestinian identity and to settle, 
were it obtainable, for hill Israeli citiunship. 

In the territories occupied by Israel in 1967, 
however, altitudes arc very different. There 
the Palestinian identity is strongly felt and pro- 
claimed and (he PLO is dominant. Yet changes 
appear to be in progress even on Ihe West 
Bank. “We do not have the heart or stomach 
for this occupation" . one Arab from Hebron 
remarked to Smilli. And some Arabs, like Sari 
Nusseibeb, are prepared to contemplate radi- 
cal solutions: to persuade Israel to annex the 
West Bank, to press for equality within the new 
Slate, perhaps to pin their faith in the cele- 
brated demographic clock inexorably licking 
towards an Arab majOTily. As these books 
show, the region has not stood still since 1967, 
although few of the changes havc heeri those 
which were Intended or planned by anyone. 

Tliesc two books have the special merits of 
good journalism: the eye and the pen for the 
personality, Ihe story, even the phrase which 
sums up an episode, a movement or an alti- 
tude. Among Shiplcr’s many pen-poiiraits is . 
one which highlights the universal elements in 
the >Arnl>-Israeli problem; U is the story of an 
;Arab who sought int^egration within Israel, 

' married a Jewess and Cbnvefldd to Jiid'aism'. “I . 
like llie Arabs and 1 like the Jews", he said. “I 
like finy man who doesn't, hurt mu • 
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How far did the Reformation go? 


Kevin Sharpe 


ANIIKKW PmrXiKKK 

Foreign Protestunl (.'iiiniiitiiiiLlus in Shlcciitii- 
Cciilury 

329pp. Oxford; Clnrciuion Press. C27.50. 

MCIIOLA.SIVACKK 
Anti-CniTiitUb: Thu rise isf Engiisli 
ArmininniMii.c. i.S9U-1640 
305pp. O.xforJ: Cioreiuion Press. £30. 
fl l'»«22WO«< 

ll is easy lo agree ahoui the iiiipurUiiiee of the 
Church of Cnglatul after the i lenriciiiii 
Refnrmiilion hut hard for iiisluriaiis, as fi)r 
conteiiiporaries. lo agree abuiil what it was. 
Andrew Peiicgrcc’s hook reminds ns that in an 
impuriant sense it was never purely English, 
for from 1540 many refugees from religions 
persecutioji in France and Ilie Low Couiiiries 
came to Englaml to preserve ilieir faith while 
ihey plied their trade. The stranger Churches 
cslahlishcd in [.oiulun formed the core of a 
foreign comiminiiy of skilled workers - 
primers, coopeis, weavers aiidclolh-workers- 
protecicd from popular xciiopliohia by Tutlt»r 
governnienlsiiiieresled in pixiinoling projects, 
skills and especially tlie new In.sury crafls. In 
the heady atinosplierc <»f religious reform, the 
foreign Churches were granted extraurdinary 
privileges; aiui wiili ihe leader iif the Dutch 
ci>ngregaiions, John l.usco, heing do.se to 
Crainner, the stuundily Proteslaru coinniunily 
acted as “a conslani spur to further reforma- 
tion in the English church itself". The social 
discipline and welfare dispensed by the con- 


sistory presented a model of Culvjn's holy 
cnmmonwcaitli in a icrrcslrial sphere. 

But the Engitsli Kcfurniution never went as 
far as the Continental. Even the 1.552 Prayer 
Book, with its reieiilion of clerical vestments 
and kneeling, was a dcfcul for the radicals; uiid 
when the stranger Churches were rc-cstnh- 
lishcd after 1559, Elizuhclh and Cecil showed 
no inclination to allow them the independence 
and influence they had enjoyed in 1540. The 
Churches still played a vital role in the history 
of the Continental and e.spccially the Dutch 
Reformation; providing a sanctuary during the 
dark days of Alva, sending pamphlets, money 
and ministers buck after the Pacification of 
Ghent. But on the Church of siqucen who “hnd 
no intention of bowing to pressure to conform 
to continental models", their impact was 
modest. 

As the “first micmpl to assess the impiict of 
the refugee movement on English society and 
on the Keformniion in England and on the 
continent''. Peitcgrec's book is an impressive 
achievement and a skilful reconstniclion from 
sometimes inirnclahlc materials. The style, 
awkward at times, betrays a recent lliesis; the 
disenssion of the French communities is less 
satisfactory than that of the Dutch; nor has 
Pettegrcc taken the opportunity to reflect 
more imaginatively on the experience and 
perceptions of nn alien coniimmity in early 
iimdern l.omlc»tt, liis chapter on ihe foreign 
commiiiuiy heing the most wooden. But the 
core religious chapters offer important re- 
visions and reminders. Pcitcgrcc stresses that 
it was Ducer, Zwingll and Bullinger rather than 
Calvin who had most influence on Lasco and 
on a IJiitch community that always retained a 


Roots and shoots of Protestantism 


certain independence from Geneva. It was not 
only Elizabeth who castigated the “zealots of 
predestination"; Lasco himself could not 
accept the doctrine in all its severity. If the final 
influence of ilie strangers on the English 
Reformation was “modest" that of Calvin was 
perhaps even more so. 

With Nicholas Tyacke we find ourselves in a 
very different Church of England. Over the 
past fifteen years, Tyacke hasargued that there 
was a Calvinist consensus in the Elizabethan 
Church that was only challenged by the rise of 
Laud and the Armininns in Ihe 1620s and 30s. 
In Anii-Calvinists, the book of the thesis in 
which the argument w.is first expounded. 
Tyacke argues that the emerging challenge to 
Calvinism in the universities was firmly 
checked under James I. who at the Hampton 
Court conference and, via his delegates, at the 
Synod of Dort, asserted his own Calvinist 
orthodoxy. With the succession of Charles I, 
the Arminians came to hold the best bishoprics 
and deaneries and ruptured the peace of the 
Church and in consequence of the realm. 

AnihCaMtiists offers some illuminating 
detail and rich suggestions: Ihe accounts of 
Hampton Court and the York House confer- 
ence are valuable; Ihe discussion of lay and 
especially parliamentary .ittitudes to the con- 
troversies adds n vital dimension; a sense of the 
international context (on which more work is 
still needed) is helpful; the recognition of the 
laissez-faire altitudes to conformity of Laud’s 
predecessor and the resurgent clericalism of 
the 1630s place (he doctrinal issues in a 
broader, perhaps more important perspective. 

But with the central aigument there are a 
multitude of problems and inconsistencies. 


Heiko A, Obernian 
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Calvin's Old Testmiicnl Ciimnicniarics 
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CARLOS M. N. EIRE 

War against lhe1doIs:The Reformation of 
worship from Erasmus loCalvin 
325pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50. 
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The Theoiogy of HuMrych Zwingfi by W. P. 

Stephenswaswritten with the intenlionof hon- 
ouring the 500th anniversary of the birth, in 
1484, of ihe Swiss priest who became, as much 
as Martin Luther, a leader of the first genera- 
tion of reformers, inspiring the iconoclastic 
destiiiction of pious images and influencing 
also the development of John Calvin’s ideas. 

There can be no question about the industry 
and competence of Mr Stephens; he is widely 
read in ZwingU’s writings, having (raced the 
developments from the first letters to the last 
treatises, and he has a firm grasp of the secon- 
dary literature, particularly of Zwingli re- 
search mSwitzcrIand and Germany. The prob- 
lem with his book lies not in what the author 
' has actuidly done^ but in his failure to achieve 
his stated goal, namely <'to see Zwingli in his 
own terms, but also In the context of his life and 
limes". 

, In his'firsi fifty pages Stephens outlines 
Zw ingli|s jife, with some alfenlitin to his schol- 
astic training in the viaantiqua, hiv enthusiasm 
for Enisihian himmntsm mid hh uonflici with: 
Ihe Zdrich s|uikcMiien over what Swphehi 
calls “the more radic.il reformution", whose 
representatives he n.'ifcis In jiuiiscrimlnately 
throughout as "itie Kidiciih", Bui, for :i beucr' 
> timletsianding of Hie implicitiicms of Zwingli's 
scholarly 'encounters, and for ihu xiiuiuj and 
ecommiic ci)nditt(Mi.s which made the "rudicali’ 
issue of tiiliing so politically explosive, wu are' 
referred to footiiores - which indeed always list 
the appropriate litoruhire. Once this sketch ik 
Completed, it is set aside. Steplicns is intcr- 
ested only in ZwingU's own writings, mid never 
: quotes, cyeh in the footnotes, oilier primary ' 
[source^. Z;wingir,s,opponenl.s - including his 
inuch-discussed cnnteiiiporar>’, Luther - ifius 
remain faceless and voiccle.ss. The bulk of the 


book, some 150 pages, is dedicated lo n careful 
rdsunid of Zwingli's writings, divided up under 
a number of headings central for theology, 
ranging from the Bible, the Trinity and Salva- 
tion to the Sacraments, the Church and the 
Stale. The connecting text betravs Stephens’s 
anxiety to combine quotations from his card 
file, so that at limes tux) lines of argument arc 
pressed Into one sentence - which then becom- 
es so convoluted as lo obscure Zwingli’s own 
lucidity. The case of the Eucharist illustrates 
this difficulty: “the historical and transcendent 
elements of the Christian life are expressed in 
the need for us to lift our eyes to Christ in 
heaven, something in fact which ihe Spirit 
does". ^ 

This form of record allows the author to 
present Zwingli "in his own terms’’; bul in such 
a way thal. though we hear a lot about the 
^ theology of the State, we are not enabled to 
grup how this relates to the poUtical realiUes 
of life in Zilrich, lo Zwingli’s Swiss strategy, his 
secret correspondence with PhiUpof Hesse and 
the intrigues that led to his death on the battle- 
field at Kappel in 1531. The reader concerned 
with either part of Stephens’s intended enter- 
prise would be well advised to continue con- 
sulting the late G. R. 'Poller’s Zwingli (re- 
viewed in the rtS, March 4. 1977) for the life, 
and 0. W. Locher’s Zivwg/i's Thought (1981) 
for his theology. • • 

Thougli "delighlful" is not tin internationally 
acknowledged academic epithet of evaluation, 
that is exactly the sensation with which one 
doses T. H. L. Parker’s latest book. Calvin's 
Ohi Testament Cmmnemarles. Jh^ title is mis- 
leading in that the author treats not only the 
Old Testament commentaries, but also Gal- 
vin's lectures and sermons. The book is written 
with u,fine double sensitivity to Calvin's audi- 
ence and to Pprkcr’s own reade rship such as to 
transform a solid schqlarly.work into qii excol- 
: cm intipiluciipn to the set of niind and work- 
ing habits of the Genevan reformer. While 
.ipternddopnl pilyln scholarship inoreusingly 
; pursues ihu social history of the Genevan Re- 
ronnaliort, Parker secures and enlarges the' 

, basis for this necessary quest, UvfoulU be too 
much (p say that a very different man (rdm the : 
Mivtn of the liKUtitia - emerges before qur 
jiunds.eyc: Wht(| Parker makes quite 'clear ' ' 

j l^ever.ij that only ^ 

|^®*Vf®s,Phd.lhe,sermbn5'iipne.e^^ 
'abred.joldiKccrn Jfi' ihn. ■ 




After presenting all the known data about 
the different audiences of the three inter- 
related genres - commentaries for the learned 
world, lectures for the boy students and ser- 
mons for the adult congregation in Geneva - 
Parker analyses some of the major themes of 
Calvin's theology. Without ever circumventing 
problematical tenets, he discusses principles of 
interpretation, the potential in Calvinism for 
fundamentalism, Calvin’s view of the Church, 
the doctrine of election and predestination , the 
theme of the covenant and Calvin’s vision of 
the end of time. The author manages to present 
Calvin’s views without falling into the usual 
pits: apologetic, "in-group" hagiography or the 
condescending superiority of the modern, 
emancipated scholar, who finds it painful to 
recount the credulous mistakes of the past. 
With respect for what Calvin was trying to do, 
and with a keen eye for those points on which 
the Genevan reformer advanced biblical schol- 
arship, Parker is nevertheless not slow to note 
where aivin's views of biblical truth were 
lime-bound and prove today to be question- 
able. This book eminently illustrates the fact 
that a slender volume does not have to be 
slight. 

Far less positive is the picture of Calvin 
which emerges from Carlos M. N. Eire’s War 
agaitisi the Idols , Here the reformer appears as 
the mMtermind of Iconoclasm, transforming a 
spontaneous popular protest movement'imo a 
forbidding ideology of social control and spir- 
it^ual uniformity. Whereas Parkef has shown 
tnlvin to be !!a bundle of conhadJetiofts". for 
Eire there cJdsts no such unol8rity^'at the cen- 
rc of Calvin s thought stands a "transcenden- 
tal metaphysics" from which evolves with ab- 

wlufe necessity everything he says, thinks 

perusal of the book-one 
might be tempted to lay it aside- to one’s'bwh 
(iclnmenti The teihpiatibn derives partly from 
the fact that the philological underpinnings 
Hrenoi always sound. A crucial passage fo 
Ernaiiius s famous ; report on the iconoclastic 
outbreak in, Basle-before hisstecret depa^re ' 
m jS29 to Freiburg is rendered 'incorrectly, and 
keyphrasosmtheGerman pan^phiet literature 
m wttmgjy lranMated;.% iniiignt^J Bube^i 
^contM ‘fool|shl1cys’^ whereas ■ it iictually 
. J^ggert$•eynlalhy^••(^^^ ... "W 

: Jerly ift.tHc firatpan, footiiotes'liai siperflUohs 
. 2LS KWell- 


Ty.Kkc^ umcliisions concerning menW 
gious beliefs are at times founded on at 
simple reading of equivocal words or!, 
imcrilieal reliance on authors with 
grind, such as Prynne or Heylyn. JamesI m! 
sented as an orthodox Calvinist, appears S 
when he fails to support the cause, defejl 
Montagu and denouncing those who 3 
make God the author of sin. Tyacke acW 
ledge.s that the Thirty-Nine Articles -as . 
gards Armuiiunisin . . .were not clearaii” ini 
secs the Earl of Pembroke’s wHlincnos u 
abide by them ns "moderate”, yet h* 
noiinces royal proclamations reasserlinaiiw 
(even in language founded on them)asparto( 
an Amilninn coup. The possible conneciioti 
between doctrinal and liturgical prefercKH 
are well brought out, but the Calvinist 
monialists are passed over. With regard toiie 
position of the altar, the 1640 canons irt 
misunderstood. 

Most seriously. 'Tyacke's use of the v»i 
"Calvinist" is vague and problematic, iwltes 
because he neglects the influence of other t^ 
formers. Because of his need lo embfj« 
almost all within the label of Calvinist, he fini 
himself talking of "moderate" Calvinists anl 
"defectors" from the Calvinist camp. Wonh 
such as "elect" or “predestined", employed bj 
most Protestants, are sufficient to classify mn 
as Calvinists and double predestinarians. b 
recent years, the work of Hariy Porter, Peki 
White, John Platt and Peter Lake hasofferedi 
subtler picture of the doctrinal spectrum, and 
because Tyacke does not engage with tlieii 
arguments it must be said of his thesis, foralliu 
valuable detail, that like Laud himself llhi! 
been overcome by events. 


transcendence of God, supported by "trails- 
cendentalist hermeneutics", Eire Iransfomts 
Calvin - without any reference to his scholastic 
roots - into a kind of Neoplatonlst that tbe 
reformer both abhorred and combated. 

Reading on, however, one must grant thtt 
Eire paints on a large canvas in order to tell fm 
the first time the whole story of iconoclasa 
Following a characterization of late medien! 
popular religion, he moves to Erasmus's^' 
tique of piety at that time, then to the breakini 
of the first images in Wittenbeig undu 
Karlstadt's influence, and on to the views and 
actions of Zwingli, Bullinger and Butcer; after 
ashort glance at Berne, Baste and NeuchSteiin 
the years 1527-36, we are introduced w 
Lefevre d’Etaples, whom Eire,, considw 
Calvin’s "godfather”. The best chapter ifCBh 
Calvin’s attack on the so-called 
mites", who, though reformed in heart aw 
mind, continued to attend mass, and were 
therefore, from Calvin’s standpoint, cowato 
unwilling to break with "papist idolatry ’ 
fear of persecution. But Eire is not Gm'sbed;i 
broad impact of Calvinism on Western 
is suggested, and Calvinism paired with Mait 
ism as a revolutionary theory, to 
different expressions of the saitie rew 
mentality", . 

Though one may. quarrel with this int*^ 
pretation, the author has made an import^ 
contribution. Iconoclasm has loog bWD 
garded merely as an unfortunate early ^ 
burst, a side-effect as it were of the Rc'orni 
tion in the cities. Eire has now raised jt w , 
level of those other basic tenets which insr 
both the. liberating strength kndjhe dis^ 

ing rigour.pLt.he reformed traditioo.pesiHW 

flaws, Wqragainsf the Wofa succeeds ip reiaj^ 
the. sweeping. stoty .of the jconoclasijc . 
against .^medieval superstition" 
atiy ”, with proper daring and with th? Yaw 
for turning a phrase. > 

iTie collection of . essays Wyclif .iit 
(Oxford; Clarendon Press. 174pp.^y*^: ^ 
8M0M. 9)» doited by Anthony 
based on a.fories of commemoratiW ! 


brjngs toge ther contributors from a 


wide 


of faculties to celebrate Wycllf as ^ 

. foremost. thinkersof Medieval Ehglafl°' *.,> 

essay :‘Wyclif, the ^ible and Transiil^.w 


.dop*.- Alaurice Keen traces Wyrilf?.^. 
from "radical critic of -his 
chqrch, into , .. . ,a hereslardh", 
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Planting out America 


All too human 


Ray Desmond 
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Henry and Elizabeth J. Savage’s Aiidrd and 
fm(;ols Michaux is the first extensive biogra- 
phy of the two men who laid the foundations of 
modern forestry practice in the United States. 
Andrf Michaux (1746-1802) succeeded his 
father as manager of a royal farm at Versailles. 

As a young man, he studied botany under 
Lemmonier and Bernard de Jussieu and 
gathered specimens in the Auvergne with 
Thouin and Lamarck - an excellent appren- 
ticeship for a future plant collector. Keen to 
iravel, he successfully petitioned to be allowed 
icaccompany the French consul to Baghdad in 
1782 and got as far as Persia. On his return in 
1785 wilh an impressive harvest of plants, the 
government decided to send him to North 
America to collect plants on its behalf and, in 
particular, to select trees suitable for ships' 
limbers. 

Ilis first task was to establish a nursery in 
New York where plants could be propagated 
before dispatch to France. Once this was done 
he visited Mount Vernon to present George 
Washington with plants for his garden and 
soon established cordial relations wilh William 
' Barlram, the doyen of American plant collec- 
tors, who gave him seeds and advice on suit- 
able collecting localities. 

Accompanied by his fifteen-year-old son 
Francois, wilh provisions loaded on a two- 
wheeled carl which he frequently had to pull 
himself, he travelled to Carolina, where he 
started a second nursery at Charleston. 
Michaux pire was a model plant collector, 
adapting easily to a solitary life and stoical in 
the face of dangers and disappointments. In his 
diary he carefully noted not only vegetation 
but also geology, along with the accessibility of 
Ihe area’s rivers and roads, and mentioned 


with characteristic understatement some of the 
hazards of his travels. His description of plant 
localities was extremely precise (one of them 
enabled C. S. Sargent of Harvard to rediscover 
Shoriia galacifolia on the mountainside in 
Carolina where Michaux had seen it ncuriy a 
century earlier). On his return lo New York he 
shipped to France not only the seeds collected 
on this expedition but also a box containing, ns 
his diary records, “about thirty-five different 
species and a great quantity of a very pretty 
shrub called Fothergilla ".This traffic in plants 
was a reciprocal affair. During his time in 
North America Michaux obtained seeds and 
plants from Europe and from ships engaged in 
trade in the East. These he naturalized in his 
nurseries - among them the maidenhair tree, 
the silk tree and Lagersiroemia indica, all of 
which he introduced to American gardens. 

As hostile Indians prevented his return to 
Carolina, Michaux journeyed to Horidn in 
1788 and reported on his return that the trip 
had been “very successful in the large number 
of new and rare plants procured". After send- 
ing his son back to France, Michaux made n 
brief expedition to the Georgio const and 
Cumberland Island, where he discovered the 
reputed quinine substitute Pinckneya pUbeiis,' 
originally found by the Bartrams in 1765. in 
1792, despite instructions from his superiors in 
Paris to restrict liis travelling, he set out with 
three Indians and nn interpreter to Hudson's 
Bay. Although he was prevented from 
reaching the Bay by the onset of winter, he 
nevertheless collected a number of new plants 
and, furthermore, established the northern 
limits of forestation. 

With his future as an official French plant 
collector appearing uncertain, he proposed to 
the American Philosophical Society an expedi- 
tion to the source of the Missouri River and 
even westwards lo the Pacific, which would 
gather data on topography, inhabitants, fauna 
and flora. This fact-finding mission had been 
endorsed by the Secretary of State, Thomas 
Jefferson, when Edward Genet . the first diplo- 
mat to the United Stales from the new French 


Republic, appeared on the scene. One of 
Genet's objectives was the liberation of 


Louisiana from Spanish control, and Michaux. 
an experienced travettor with a fluent com- 
mand of English, was eminently qiialifictl to be 
his agent with (lie Americiin frontier leaders 
whose active support Genet was soliciting. Al- 
ways a loyal Frenchman, Michaux ciuiltl not 
refuse this cmnmissioir. he abandotiod his 
ambitious journey to the West anti instead 
went in Kentucky on the political mission. 
When Genet was recalled tn France, Michaux 
lost no time in embarking on a year-long ex- 
pedition across the old Northwest Territory lo 
the Mississippi. This was his last botanical 
foray; in 1796, after eleven arduous years in 
America wilh meagre financial support from 
the French government, he escorted his collec- 
tions lo France. Bui once there, public acclaim 
of his achievements wus soured for liiin by the 
discovery that comparntivcly few of the trees 
he had shipped across the Atlantic hod sur- 
vived in culliviiliun. He found consolation in 
writing his Hisloirc ties chines ile rAm^ritiue 
septcnlrinnule and Hora lioreali-Americanat 
the first comprehensive floru of eastern Amer- 
ica. But before either hook was published he 
hnd joined Nicolns Daudin’s expedition to 
Australia as n naturalist and died in Miidagas- 
cur in 1K02. 

Frunt;ois Michaux supervised Ihu publicii- 
tion of his faiher’K works nnd rcluruoci to the 
United States in 1801 with presentation ct»pies 
of the Hisinire des chCnes. He was especially 
interested in Ihe economic potential of Amer- 
ican forests and devoted his energies to ensur- 
ing a regular supply of seeds and seedlings of 
forest trees to French nurseries. His hotaiiiciil 
expeditions were recounted in Voyage d rntiesi 
des mouis jMIdglianys (1804), a book that is 
also valuable for his observations on (he Amer- 
ican pioneer. The three volumes that conipriM.* 
Ills Histoire des arhres forestiers de TAmerique 
septeiurionale (18UM3) provide the first au- 
thoritative account of American forest trees. 

Henry and Elizabeth J. Snvnge have 
searched diligently in Ihe nichives of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society in Philadelphia and 
several national repositories in Paris. It is a 
pity, though, that they failed to include a map 
delineating the botanists’ travels. 


John A. C. Greppin 
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(IcIpersBl Birds’ Nests: A worldwidcMirycyof 
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Grand eccentrics 


Rath Isabel Ross 


PQ^LOPEHOBHOUSE 
Tbe Private Gardens of England 
^4pp.Weidenfeld and Nicolson.£20. 
029779008 0 


hard to know what to expect from a book 
^titled The Private Gardens of England^ Will 
^ contain descriptions of long thin plots iii 
North Oidord bordered with lush clematis, or 
mini-paradises in Parsons Green, or fat rows of 
keks In Lancashire? In fact, none of these, or 
^yihing like them, is included in the book, 
is large and glossy; and given over en* 
Ikely to gardens on a grand scale. As such it is 
ocellent.^ Penelope Hobhouse’s knowledge- 
*We, well-written text provides a first-class re- 
wd of English great gardens in 1986 which, 
pdging by Hugh Palmer's sumptuous photo- 
S^aphs, seem to have reached their peak of 
Perfection at this moment. The threefold influ- 
of William Robinson, Gertrude Jekyll 
^ Vita Sackvilie- West pervade; so there are 
woddland and water gardens, double 
planned with imniense skill, yew and 
fox Mr^fully used'to make butdooi* rooms foil 
^ plants, .and with the occasional classical 

smue, 

, There pre .s^ecal strikingly eccentric gar- 
fons, among them that at Sezincote, a fascinat- 
oriental conception for both liouse and gar-. 
fo^'IUahnosphereisweU caught here. We are 
wvlsed to walk upward from the lower stream; 
lhen; we will' see , foe .rills three-headed 

fountain ami; at the top; the temple of 

• ^^juTiierejs a faithful coloured photograph 


illustrations excellently convey the riot of spiky 
and succulent plants. Though, for once, the 
tireless Mrs Hobhouse seems faint-hearted: 
"Sometimes the profusion is almost daunting . 
she writes, and “the orderly mind craves group 
planting not for visual satisfaction but for sim- 
pler classification". Even more eccentnc is 
Levens Hall, in Cumbria, with its famous yew 
and box topia^ that takes three gardeners 
three months to clip. There are photographs 
here of the lean old house looming up behind 
dark yew clumps, and of the beech alley with its 

tortuous Arthur Rackham trees. . 

' Mrs Hobhouse wntes at length about the 


complicated garden at Sutton House. Much of 
this Is still immature and represents man's jour- 
ney, through life. The lake landscape is Crea- 
tion; the gardens round the house are the Life 
of Man, while, at the end of a dark wood, Ben 
Nicholson's white marble wall represents 
Aspiration. All this fits into an established gar- 
den and park. Most of the gardens, though, 
have no moral meaning whotever; they are 
planned lo give pleasure; herbaceous borders 
billow in loose blocks of hannonizing colours, 
trees, carefully underplanted, spread leafy 
branches over calm ponds, and cla^ical statues 
arc silhouetted against dark oak pnd yew. 


Leafy legends 


John Buxton 


GEOFFREY GRIGSON 

The Englishman’s Flora 
478pp. Dent. £25. 
046007007X 


11 is mod 10 welcome the reissue of the best- 
tempered book that GeolTiey Gnpon ever 
wrote. His wide*, in a foreword 




^^juTii^reis a faithfol 
; gbfoen-toned hbuie.and of the 

Scalloped arches. Another unusual 


.irTrescO Abbey, with its.| tropical 
^tniOre are chnooies of tree foriis lobk*- 


^‘ ^Ifefe^are chnopies. of tree foifos lodk*- 

(^k;and^white, liWfo^^ ® 

r^eh.tuty- chilrch; , arid foert '.is art, 
. . . ^iifoi faa'lms a^^ border- 

raM«*statue 6f 


far to excuse ^ihe old sourpuss" who seldom 
hfld A charitable jud^eni ns a revieWet. But a 

S“anXS>« > 

IriW fknvers a his native 

Tways rdmain dppeplic, especially when his 


hodge-podge of unusual information, es- 
pecially of locol names and folklore. Here ono 
will first look at plants with well-known-legen- 
dary associations; mIstleloO, a mysterious pa- 
rasite whose leaves are still green when those 
of the host; npple or pear or po|ilar, have fal- 
len; Frazer’s golden bough grew on the oak, 
the tree which scems.to attract Hghtrong and so 
was sacred to liie Indo-European god of thun- 
der And holly, "of all the trees that are in the 
wood, Ihe holly bears the crown" and nccord- 
ina to Parkinson will defend the liouse into 
which it is brouglu Christina, with 

mistletoe) from being struck by lightning. ^ _ 
There are niBoy.pleiisdrcs in this book, with 
Its haridsonio lIlusfrationR. for anyone wlio has 
enjoyed seeing or smelling or testing our wild 
plants. There is the pleasure of lemembcriiig 
wearing a sprig of oak, with mi oak-apple if we 
coiild flmi one on Muy.ZQ in memory of:tlie 
Resiornlion df King Charles, who had token, 
shelter aftel* the baltic of Worcester In The 
Boscobe! Onic; there arc the pleasures of rc- 
: membered Christmas holidays, with garlands 
of holly and sprnys of ihlstleioe under which 
• (before we had heard of an aphrodisiac) we 
were ekp^ted (o'kjss spmf elderly f^afe re- 


A Niititraiist Amid Tropical Splendor is ti col- 
lection of iwcniy-seven diverse essays, riiost of 
which deal with nn aspect of the behaviour of 
specific tropical American birds (among them 
the Slaty castlcbiiildcr, Scaly-breasied hum- 
iningbird. Oriolc-bluckbird. Mnniezunin 
oTopcniloln, Ixing-miled silky-flycatcher. 
Black-capped donacobius.); two essays are spe- 
cifically of 11 botanical nature, one tieuling with 
climbing ferns, the other on Ihe flower of the 
Hairy binhwort; finally there arc eleven brief 
essays reflecting Alexander F. Skuich’s well- 
known religious and philosophical views which 
will l>c of interest only to the few. 

Detailed though not coinplicaicd. his discus- 
sions of birds arc largely accessible to the 
iiinatciir, since Skiitcli uses liillc jargon, nnd 
docs not overburden its wilh leclinicalllics. If 
there is a continuing fault ii Is his garrulity: he 
docs, however, provide nn iuleqiiatc density of 
informntion. Take the Oucii: Skiitch says he 
comes upon this species infrequently, for Ihey 
arc cmitious binis that skulk in leafy cover. But 
he enjuys their .song (male and fcinnlc wilt sing 
duels) and he is interested in how they gather 
food (foraging for beetles and at least four 
different types of seeds); and he discusses the 
behaviour of their young, who walk the forest 
floor wllli their parent , riot scratching under 
leaves themselves, bul wniting for what is pro- 
vided for them. All this is hardly scientific, yet 
it docs hold our interest, both because of the 
curiousness of the behaviour he chooses to 
describe, and for his obvious enthusiasm. He 
lakes a more detailed interest in the laxono- 
mical position of the Queo (so called after its 
song): it is not, he pronounces, related to the 
Ovenbird. but rather to the Tanager thrush. ii 
loose flrfAof grouping. Tlic number of primary 
feathers (nine) isdiscussed but discarded as not 
conclusive, as is the colour (red) of Ihe nest- 
lings' open mouths. He concludes that the 
Queo is. like the Donacobius. a unique bird 
which does not fit easily into ony avian family. 

Skutch's range iswide; he discusses the song 
of the Blue-and-white mockingbird, for it is (he 
quickest way to distinguish the male from Ihe 
female: he expresses bis surprise that the beak 
of a curious Hummingbird called the 
Purple-crowned fairy can penetrate the thick 
pod of the por6 flower; and he reveals with 
pleasure the various affectionate actions of the 
White-tipped dove, which will nibble the feath- 
ers of his spouse's neck. In many of these 
‘ observations Skutch seems to forget thal he is 
dealing with birds, nut people, and his avian 
species are invested with resoundingly human 
characteristics - especially when nest-building 
is described {Helpers at Birds Nests summa- 
rizes his thoughts on the subject in fifty brief 
chapters on at least as many birds). Then the 

> monogamous behaviour, especially of the non- 
migratory tropical birds, elicits cloyingly moral 
approval. Skutch’s personality intrudes persis- 

i tently in his writing, and we are made as much 
flwareof him asof the birds he writes about. He 
. took a doctorate in botany from Johns Jlopkins 

> University in L928, with n disserthlioii on tlie 
- banana lc;if. He soon returned to Central 
B America (Gunicinuln and then Costa Rica) 

I- and earned H precarious living callecUngspcci- 

0 mens and as a subsistence former while fociis- 
h ing on his new passion, birds and their nesting 
habits. 

h His philosophical ami religious inusings ore 
1$ Ilie only fosappointnieni of the book. 17iey are 


unsystematic rind ctroiu. He has plucked 
through such Eastern religions as Jainism and 
■ Buddhism, not to gel a deep undcisuriding of 


them, but 'to mine from those philosophies sup- 
liorl for his own views. Skutch's grasp of Jain- 
ism is rihout as profound ns a Mayan Indian’s 
undersinnding of Christianity. 

But one can largely skip these indulgent 
chapters - the rewards of Skutch are his essays 
on birds, the results of his persistent observa- 
. ' tidps derived from long hours nnd days of field 
stu^y.-., V- ' 
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Out of town 


Pamela Horn 

IIOWARDNEWBY 

Country Life: A sucinl history nf riirnl England 
250pp. Wcidcnfold and Nicolsoii. £14.05. 
(l29779IXi33 


Couniry Life is an ambitious project, which 
seeks to (race the course of events in rural 
England from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century to the present dny. Also included Is a 
brief survey of feudal society. With such a 
broad canvas, Howard Newby has inevitably 
had to be selective and the hulk of the book is 
devoted to an assessment of general agricultu- 
ral trends in the period and the effect that they 
had on landowners, farmers and workens. Such 
issues as agrarian improvement, enclosure, the 
various phases of agricultural depression, 
pressure for land reform, and the growth of 
rural trade unionism are all covered. (Though 
the attempt to summarize in under five pages 
the complex issues of Victorian land agitation 
in Ireland, Scotland and Wales fils uneasily 
into a work which in other respects is con- 
cerned only witli the English .scene.) In the 
hitter part of the liook much aiieniion is de- 
voted to the increasing im|K)rlniicc of the State 
in moulding and directing agricultural activity, 
Newby secs this os “promoting u liighlycnpital- 
ized farming industry" and encouraging the 
growth of "agribusiness companies”. The 
efforts of environmentalists to counter these 
trends and the pressures of urbanization and 
suburbanization on community tife arc like- 
wise recounted. The final chapter is entitled, 
appropriately enough, “The Eclipse of the 
Rural World". 

'Hiis is n factual uccuuni of agrarian change 
over the period ami. as such, serves a useful 
purpose in informing the general reader; it is 
bused on secondary sources (a brief bibliogra- 
phy appears at the back) and it includes no 
footnotes. However, the author’s reference to 
differing interpretations by academic histo- 
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rians on such issues as enclosure is less likely to 
appeal to the non-specialist reader unfamiliar 
with the background to these scholarly argu- 
ments, as is his rather flat prose. A more se- 
rious criticism is that the contribution made by 
rural craftsmen, traders and professional peo- 
ple to community life is ignored by Newby, as is 
that of women ~ either as housewives and 
domestic servants, or in outdoor employment. 
Family dietaries and the details of home life - 
be it in manor, farmhouse or cottage - are not 
covered. Nor is any attempt made to allow the 
pic to community life is ignored by Newby, as 
is that of women - either as housewives and 
raphies or correspondence. The wider cultural 
and social activities of the village community 
are also minimized. It seems ironic that the 
female role should be so neglected in a book 
whose dust-cover illustration depicts a woman 
at work. 

Small factual errors have occasionally crept 
in. For example, the Board of Agriculture 
established in 1793 did not continue an un- 
broken existence until 1920. The first Board 
was wound up in 1822, and its successor only 
appeared in 1889, during the "agricultural de- 
prcs.sion”. The dale of the abolition of the 
stamp duty on newspapers was 18SS and not 
IK8S, while Welwyn Garden City was con- 
structed after, not before, the First World 
War. Overall, though, Howard Newby has 
written a clear account of the principal events 
which nffcctcd agriculture and agriculturalists 
from the eighteenth to the twentieth centuries. 

A recent addition to the Batsford Local 
History Series is Record Sources for Local 
History by Philip Riden (253pp. Batsford. 
£17.95; paperback, £9.95. 0 7134 4726 5). The 
book provides a chronological account of the 
growth of local and central government arc- 
hives from the eleventh century to the present 
and, in addition, as the author explains in his 
preface, "a guide to classes of the public 
records which can be searched reasonably 
expeditiously and profitably for local studies”. 
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The TLS Listings provides full publication 
details of those books received each week by 
the TLS which seem to fall within the main 
interests of our readers. Children's books, 
foreign-language books and paperback re- 
prints of recent works are not, however, 
included. Publishers are asked to ensure that 
they let us have all the necessary information, 
including price and publication date. 
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author, author 

, ^peliuon No 342 • . 

ate invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the, 
answers so that they reach this ofnee not later than . 
Sepitmber 4. A prize of £20 la offered for the first 

wrreci set of answers opened on that dale, or failing 

,'hol the most nearly correct - in which case Inspired 
8U«sworit wiiJ also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked "Author, Author 342" on the 
Envelope, should be addressed to The Editor, Tltf 
Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John s 
U«, London EClM 4BX. The solution and results 
'"'ill appear on Septerabet 11. 

. riot^tornorrow. This has taken ail rny breath; 

T«. . 'iltdn, though you look Ihe shine, 

■ Toew ntay be sobiethlnti lovelier in Love’s face in 

. ; , I . . ' death . 

‘ A»ywr heart sees it, ruimlng back the woy we came; 

: 'heart is lartic, ' 

■; ^^atiV^ arid take nie , . . , 

pi the woman lhal Tf. aril 
; . ^•riolfor: her that died; 

’ V ofdt ninbteea 

• hojimore-' ^ she 

v' V . . . 


- ■ loriged-for voice to speak , , 

reut^ telephone,- my body,^w weak 

' inprul death, hoatibreak. 


Competition No 338 
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Answers: 

Young, "Wllslii" Down. . 

When Bolingbroke rode on " ' 

Shakfespeare. Richard II, Act v, scene y 
' 3 AlmwaCked. Ih6ir names live: tliey ‘ 

Have slipped Iheif rianes. and stand at ease. 

Or gallop for what must be joy, 

a neldglBSs «es the^ / 
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